











A Brilliant Program 


The best from the best—that is the aim and achieve- 
ment of JUDGE, and the forthcoming Summer 
issues of “‘The Happy Medium” will excel in bril- 
liancy and interest all previous numbers of America’s 
foremost humorous publication. Among the dis- 
tinguished authors whose cleverest work will appear 
in the pages of JU DGE during the next ten weeks are: 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 
i GELETT BuRGESS 
P. G. WopEHousE 
RicHarp LE GALLIENNE 


Watt Mason 


Orson LOWELL 
; Vaux WILson 
4 LAWRENCE FELLOWS 


EL_tison Hoover 
Hamitton WILLIAMS 
Joun GRUELLE 


H. B. FuLLer 


Irvin S. Coss 

Eiiis PARKER BUTLER 
G. BERNARD SHAW 
BenJAMIN DeE CASSERES 
Don HErROLD 


And in its pictorial appeal JUDGE will be equally 
fascinating. It has arranged to publish the drawings 
of such noted humorists of the pencil and brush as: 


Joun CoNnACHER 
GARDENER REA 
Ratpu Barton 
Water De Maris 
Joun Hep, Jr. 
Perry BaRLow 


W. G. Farr 


and a host of other ideaful artists 


An average of fifty illustrations are in every issue of 
JUDGE and a hundred or more stories, poems, skits, 
essays and jokes are offered the reader in each number. 
JUDGE is the biggest buy on the newsstands for in- 
telligent people who enjoy a good laugh and know 
good art and who demand up-to-the-minute entertain- 
ment. Say to your newsdealer: Give me this week’s 
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On sale ezery Thursday throughout the country, but difficult to buy 
every other day—it is usually sold out on the day of publication. 
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Go to Washington, Young Man! 
ey in Civil War days when polished John Hay 


was a hero-worshipping secretary to unpolished 

Abe Lincoln, the young man in politics was a 
rare enough phenomenon. Whether through lack of 
opportunity, lack of independent income, which used to 
be considered a necessary adjunct, or lack of civic 
interest, public affairs did not stimulate the private 
ambition of the average younger citizen. 

More than a generation later the famous Cleveland- 
Blaine campaign developed a handful of reformers known 
in those days as “ Mugwumps,” many of whom nourished 
political idealism along with their first mustache. By 
the average ward politician they were looked upon as 
inefficient highbrows, and the cut of their jib was not 
admired in council rooms where patronage is bestowed 
upon the faithful. 

In politics today, both local and national, there are 
plenty of good jobs for young men and young men for 
good jobs. Many of the latter are alre: ady well up at 
the front; others have entrained for it. George Chris- 
tian’s smooth determination a few yards from President 
Harding's elbow; Hamilton Fish, Jr., plugging through 
the long grind of the House of Representatives; Senator 
Schuyler Meyer of the New York State legislature, who 
is making the summer hot for Mayor Hylan; Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the N lavy; 
Van Sanford Merle-Smith, former 3rd Assistant Secretary 
of State; Nicholas Kelly, whose work as one of the 
assistant Secretaries of the Treasury was considered 
valuable that the Harding administration wanted to 
retain a Wilson appointee—these are merely a few 
examples that come to mind. 

Go to Washington, young man, is the advice of present 
leaders of American political thought. By this they do 
not necessarily mean Washington, District of Columbia. 
They mean that in public office there is both fame and 
fortune, the latter a natural outgrowth of the former; 
that each state is an Ohio; and that every city, town or 
village, for a starting-place, is just as good as Marion. 


Is the Supernatural Natural ? 


N a subject of such universal magnitude as “psy- 
O chic” research LEsLre’s hesitates to venture an 

opinion. Some time ago we studied the “ psychic” 
experiments of the Scotch engineer, W. J. Crawford, 
D.Sc., and recently published an article, “ Photograph- 
ing the Supernatural,” in which is shown, by means of 
Dr. Crawford's plates and films, an actual material 
substance emanating from the medium during séance and 
extending toward the object which is affected oreven 
moved. This filmy arm or lever issuing from the body 
of the medium was described by those present at the 
series of experiments as being “slimy” or “reptilian” 
to the physical touch; it was clearly visible on the photo- 
graph. Furthermore, the medium, seated on a scale 
while levitating a table, chair or other object, was found 
to gain in weight by the exact amount which the table, 
chair or other object weighed. To our unimaginative 
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understanding, there was something quite convincing 
in this reduction of hitherto-called supernatural forces 
to the realm of photography and pounds. 

Ten years ago the pilot in the cockpit of an airplane 
many thousand feet above the surface of the earth, who 
suddenly heard the well-recognized voice of a friend 
known to be 50 or 100 miles away, would have laid the 
fact to supernatural causes. Today we know that 
thought transference is scientifically conveyed by means 
of voice and wireless telephone. Is it possible that all 
cases of so-called thought transference or even the physi- 
cal projection of thought or will will soon be admitted and 
scientifically explained? And if so, will it be necessary to 
take refuge in the supernatural? Is it possible that even 
the medium’s alleged ability to communicate with the 
dead can be explained by a widespread ability to read 
the minds and thoughts of living persons, near and far? 


Love One Another 


HE successful test—on the fifty-first floor of the 
Woolworth Building, New York City—of a gun 
that can be used as a super-riveter, or developed 

to hurl a projectile weighing five tons 200 to 300 miles, 
is a piece of news which twenty-five years ago would have 
been credited to Baron Munchausen. No one, such a 
short time ago, had even visualized a building with fifty- 
odd floors, to say nothing of a gun, noiseless and without 
recoil, of potentialities remotely approaching this one’s. 
Yet today the miracle meets with little more than mo- 
mentary attention from a generation surfeited with 
miracles. 

How vast and swift have been the strides we have 
taken in scientific discovery and invention, and at the 
same time, how imperceptibly, if at all, have we advanced 
in moral development! There’s the rub. We conjure 
forth these monstrous tools or weapons—equally useful 
or deadly, according to the task to which they are put— 
and laugh and clap our hands in triumph with little 
thought or understanding of the tremendous burden of 
responsibility which their possession entails. Let us 
suppose that over night we fly into a rage and fight— 
one group with another—as it has been our habit to do 
since the dawn of history—bringing these annihilating 
engines into play each against his enemy. What then? 

In the light of a prospect so appalling that old and 
beautiful admonition, “ Love one another,” becomes sud- 
denly such practical, such terrifyingly significant advice, 
that it falls on the ear almost as something new. Yester- 
day it was considered to express an ideal unattainable in a 
workaday world. Today its attainment is the first con- 
cern of every man or statesman with vision enough to see 
the obvious. It has become a matter of life and death 
to civilization and the race itself. 

* a * 

“T sure would like it,” said the New York park atten- 
dant, “if there was a former A. E. F. man with every 
picnic that comes up here. The veterans had to police 
up their own camps durin’ the the war and now they ‘re 
mighty careful about loose papers.”’ All he meant was 
that our former fighters were real noblemen. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE 
ETHER 


iJucle Sam Is Mobilizing Thousands of Young Amateur 












Wireless Operators into a Formidable, Nation-Wide 


genuity on wireless apparatus. 


INE generals of the American 
N army received orders from Wash- 

ington the other day which sent 
them scouting for recruits—not on land, 
not in the air, not under the earth, not on 
the seas; but in the vast ether which sur- 
rounds the earth. 

Practical generals who have studied old- 
fashioned war—that is, the warfare of 
1914-18—might, in ordinary cases, have 
given grunts of disapproval, and_ set 
about in mechanical fashion, with signed 
papers and memoranda 
and other Army red-tape 
apparatus, to carry out 
these new instructions. 
But these nine generals 
have taken the new 
orders in no such spirit. 
Every last general of 
them is scouting the ether 
with might and main for 
the new reserves that 
Uncle Sam insists he 
needs. They are taking 
short-cuts through red 
tape to carry out the 

ishes of their superiors. 

And why this sudden 

igence of the generals? 
Why this most unusual 

irry? The answer is: 

The Navy isalso scout- 

g the ether for recruits. 

there is anything in 

e world that will cause 


PHO1OS © KEYSTONE 


Radio Reserve Army 


By WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


In the attic, the basement, the city bedroom or backyard shed Young America is exercising his in- 
This boy is hard at it with his lathe. 





an Army man to move like lightning it is 
the fact that the Navy is trying to get 
something that he thinks the Army ought 
to have. 

All of which is resulting in a lively con- 
test in the ether between the Army and 
the Navy with the nine generals of the 
Army working like mad. 

And the recruits which the Army will 
find in the ether—what kind of men will 
they be? 

To put it shortly, they will be among 





This radio fan hasn't been able to find a more convenient spot, so he is setting up his wire- 


less outfit temporarily in the kitchen. 
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Through the antenne they are raising these 
youths soon will be ‘listening in” on the un- 
heard voices of the air. 


the brightest, the cleverest, the soundest 
and the most earnest young American 
citizens that we have today. ‘There are, in 
all, only about 150,000 of these voung men 
for both the Army and the Navy; and 
when these two branches of our fighting 
forces have selected the very best of these 
youths, any American may be sure that 
the new reserves will be well worthy of 
carrying their share of responsibility for 
the welfare of the United States. 

If you could get these new reserves, for 
whom the Army and the 
Navy are struggling, into 
one body, you would 
see a gathering of the 
brightest faces, the best 
minds and the finest 
enthusiasm that the 
United States affords 
among its young man- 
hood. Indeed, as you 
stop to consider what 
excellent material the 
new quest affords, the 
wonder is that both the 
Army and the Navy did 
not commence years ago 
that scouting of the ether 
which is now under way. 
To give the Navy its 
due, it was first to dis- 
cover the rich mine of 
manhood in the ether; 
and the Army, through 
its new and determined 
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The Sé ¢ nth ustastic amateurs are bus Jina Brookl yn bac 


up the aerial connections of their rad 


efforts, is only following the lead of the 
men from the ships. 

The 150,000 young Americans for 
whose services, both in peace and in war, 
the Army and the Navy are struggling are 
the amateur radio the 
United States. They include some of 
the brightest Boy Scouts in America and 
some of the finest youths in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; they include 
farmer boys in out-of-the-way corners of 
the land, and city boys who have brains 
enough to avoid the lure of the pool rooms 
and the street corners and to vield them 


operators of 


selves to the fascinations of science: the 
include poor boys, who, by saving their 
pennies and creating their apparatus most 
lv by hand, have been able to join in the 
fellowship of the ether, and rich 
whose fathers proudly humor their 
need or whim in the purchase of the finest 
and One and all 
rich or poor, farmer boy or city boy, they 


box s 
every 
newest equipment, 


all have initiative and brains. 


You find  vourself 


getting almost 


jingoistic when you discover how this 
body of radio amateurs has grown up in 
the United States. No other country in 


the world can boast such a body of vout 
as this. It is distinctly an Ameri 
institution. In Euro- 


ries the 


pean Coul ama 
teurs of radiography are 
savants and laboratory 
men or rich dilettanti 
However hard the vouth 
of Europe may have been 


struck in the 


IMmagina- 


tion by the marvels of 
wireless, he has been 
either unable, or has 


lacked the initiative, to 


eiter the new realm 
I it not so the American 
Anything new is 


his. Every doorway to 
this new, strange country 
f the ether he has forced 
initia- 


open by his own 


tive. 


Literally, with the 
batteries of discarded 
tutomobiles, with — silk 


from Moder? 
mother’s sewing basket, 


seized 


thread 





ap} 


with wood from old 
boxes, and with such 
screws and nails and 


pleces of wire as_ he 
could come 
bovhood barter, he put 
his hands to his ears 
and listened to the new 


across In 


gods talking through 
space; and, in_ time, 


still using both the rem- 
nants of other things 
and his 
hands, he 
own dotted-and-dashed 
voice out into the ether 


owl busy 


threw his 


and got an answer, 
not from the gods, but 
from another American 
boy who had do © as 
he had done. 

That was decade 
ago, The (merican 
boy of that time who 





c-yard rigging 


rratus 


“declared himself in’ 


on the mystic company 
of the ether is now at his bench or his 
desk, doing his part of the world’s work. 
But he is still a nightly associate of his 
friends of radiography. “Once a radio 
fan, always a radio f2n” is an axiom in the 
ether world. 


‘4 UR first radio amateurs had a hard 

time of it. They interfered witl 
the commercial wireless messages. Their 
rasping amateur interrupted the 
dignified, confidential conversation — of 
the government wireless. 
and official indignation was heaped upon 


voices 


Commercial 


them. They had no standing in the ether 
world: thev were interlopers, and their 
conversation was futile, and sounded 
positively silly to the practical wireless 


man and to the dignified governmental 
conversationalists of space. ** They ought 
said the men who talked 
The boys were romping 


to be put down!” 
t} rough ether. 
around where they weren't wanted. 

But the American lad was not to be 
denied these new fields were too entranc- 
ing. He had peeped under the tent and 
had decided that he would not only 
to go away, but that he would declare 

member of the circus troupe. 
Poday his 


refuse 


imsellf ; 


In time his group grew. 


loordin as Gilded canter tein 


ws acquiring pr 


in tf 


to the traditional three 


ficvency in ether dols and dashes at ane 


ranges cover the United States. \ 
may cut down every telegraph and tel; 
phone wire in North America today, and 
may raze every great wireless station; and 
vet, talking from house-top to house-toy 
from tree to tree, fence post to fence post 
or barn roof to barn roof, the Amer 
radio amateur will get a message { 
San Francisco to New York and bacl 
you ina dozen minutes—and even qui 
perhaps, if you give him a little extra t 
for preparation. 


YREAT businesses have grown up 

X the manufacture of the equipny 
which he requires. Monthly journals ar 
printed for him. He has organized hin 
self into societies and clubs. He belongs 
to a great group that has its customs 
codes, leaders and followers, traditions a 
aims. Without any outside help and 
spite, indeed, of governmental and con 
mercial opposition, the American boy has 
built up this great organization whicl 
covers the United States today. 

Years passed after he became interested 
in wireless, before the American boy could 
get anything from his own government 
but criticism and the curt, official sugges- 
tion that he “get out of the ether” and 
“shut up.” Finally, however, he grew 
so insistent that the Department of Com- 
merce, which has to do with American 
shipping, decided that the young man 
must be controlled. It was dangerous 
to leave him talking and gossiping whil 
ships off shore might be sending out calls 
for help; it was confusing to listen to his 
“chatter,” as the official persons called it, 
while commercial companies were trving 
to send out Wall Street market reports 
that must not bx 
The reasons for “controlling” 
serious ones Indeed; they in- 


containing figures 


jumbled, 
him 
cluded grave charges that he was “always 
in the way” of important official and com 
mercial business; hard-faced business men 
who were trying to make profits out of the 
new business and white-headed old cod 
gers sitting at desks in Washington, per 
sonages red-faced with the simple effort 
of running their own departments in peace 
time, were his enemies. The Department 
of Commerce was entrusted with the task 
of taking charge of this American boy and 
his home-made wireless apparatus. That 


were 
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anch of the Department which has to do 
th the control of commercial wireless 
ong American shores was given the duty 
f vetting in touch with the scattered wire- 
ess amateurs and “letting them know 
hat was what.” 
But somebody with influence in the De- 
partment of Commerce either had boy s of 
s own or was that rare sort of man who 
s able to remember his own boyhood. 
The wireless amateur was not utterly 
destroyed. Perhaps the men at Wash- 
ngton knew it would be useless to try 
itterly to destroy him. Laws were 
passed to prevent his strengthening his 
pparatus so that it would interfere 
th commercial or official business; his 
ge was cut down so that he could not 
talk more than about one hundred miles. 
\ system was put into effect for granting 
ma license, based on his expertness. No 
rt was made to keep him from listen- 
to the talk of the ether world. Some 
e who understood boyhood —honoi 
provided that amateurs should sign a 
pledge not to reveal the contents of any 
business or official despatches. And, 
altogether, the boy was treated as a 
iman being. Which speaks as well for 
the American men who took charge of 
he boy amateurs as it does for the bovs 
themselves who had built up their great, 
home-made wireless system. 
Spe a dozen years the wireless ama- 
teur continued his devotion to his 
before he learned that he was 
worth-while. When the war broke on us, 
and the experts from Europe came over to 
tell us how to fight the new game, they 
sisted that we must have as many wire- 
less operators as we could possibly get. In 
Kurope they had experienced tremendous 
ficulty in getting young men who could 
eceive and send wireless messages. There 
weren't enough wireless operators in all 
England, France and Italy to meet the 
need. Schools were started to produce 
the necessary supply. Wireless operators 
were needed in almost every” trench: 
were needed in every great charge; 
were needed in the aviation corps 
d in artillery and in infantry and at 
every headquarters. Where, asked these 
experts, would America get the thousands 
of wireless operators that were necessary ? 
The answer was Electricians 
who had been taken into the Signal Corps 
knew about the network of 
unateur wireless circles in 
the United States. 
Get hold of those kids 
ii vou can,” they suggested, 
“and you won't need ony 
schools for wireless operators, 
You'll get all the operators 
need.” 
lhe Army authorities, upon 
‘stigation, discovered that 
re were several ways of 
hing the amateurs. One 
these was through the air. 
On a certain night a tip was 
t throughout the amateur 
eless world to this effect: 
‘Young man, when you 
ist, mark your profession 
‘wireless operator.” The 
my has got a special job 
vou to do.” 
lhe same tip was. given 


hobby 


easy. 


out to the 
men through the 
journals devoted to 
their hobby, and the 
officers of hundreds 
of radio clubs were 
requested to trans 
mit a similar sug- 
gestion to their 
members. 

Then the Army 
men made a second 
move, They pro- 
vided that, whenever 
a young man who 
reached an enlist- 
ment camp presented 
a card showing him 
to be a wireless 
operator, he was to 
be considered as the 
sacred property of 
theSignal Corps. He 
couldn't turned 
into an infantryman 
or a cavalryman or 
a tank-man or an 
aviator or into any 
thing but an Army 
Signal Corps wireless 


young 


be 


operator. 

He Was sO badly 
needed, this boy who had spent his spare 
time playing with ether waves, that he 
was almost a pet in the Army. The 
aviators had nothing “on him” as prima 
donne. A little of the Army system was 
drummed into him, but found 
himself on a boat bound for Europe, and 
he was in the thick of the fighting through- 
out the war. 

Thanks to him and his clubs, the Army 
was not short of wireless operators a single 
day. Indeed, once when General Persh- 
ing sent home word that he wanted a 
certain number of wireless operators who 
could receive and send in the German 
language, the supply was forthcoming. If 
Pershing had wanted them, he could have 
drawn from the ranks of the amateur wire- 
less operators youths of almost every prin- 
cipal tongue, including Japanese and 
Chinese boys on the Pacifie Coast. The 
wireless craze in America is no respecter of 


he soon 


race, 

The wireless amateurs at home were 

silent throughout the war. But those of 
| 


them who could not go to the front did 





Even the trees can be hooked up with radio instruments and serve 
conversational electrical waves from the aimos phere. 


Grandmother's prized parlor te 
radio devotees’ experiments in communication 





table serves as a foundation for these 
without wires. 


not cease listening. They were on our 
seashores and in our mountains and along 
our borders, listening everywhere for the 
spy-whispers of the enemy. They led 
lonely lives in isolated camps, listening 
for these traitorous whispers. The Army 
had devised a wireless outfit that could be 
carried in a suit-case. Many a member of 
an amateur wireless club, serving in the 
Army secret service, spent days in some 
hotel room or in the room of a boarding 
house, his suit-case outfit rigged up to 
catch messages from nearby or from a dis- 
tance, In an cHort to chase down some 
rumor that the enemy had radio spies in 


the United States. 


ETER the war it took the amateurs 
“4 some months to get the ban removed 


on the operation of amateur wireless out- 
fits. Officialdom moves slowly in such 
matters. It had gained a powerful clutch 
on the amateurs during the war, and it 
received hard knocks over the knuckles 
There 


seemed, 


before it would let go. were some 
Army and Navy men, it 
, would have been glad to see 

the United States run 

forever on a war basis, with 

and rules 
‘and official mys- 


who 
along 
prohibitions and 
*verbotens’ 
teries governing us all; but, 
like the rest of us, the wireless 
amateurs won out. 

And then the Navy, the 
wise Navy, which once had 
complained about the inter- 
ference of the wireless ama- 
teurs. began to,see the light. 
The reservoir of youth and 
brains which was made up of 
wireless amateurs was too 
rich for the Navy to overlook 
it. It began to flirt with the 
wireless amateurs. The 
Navy officials along the At- 
lantic Coast were particu 
larly kind. They 


(Concluded on page 134 
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DEMPSEY THE CHAMPION, 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 
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Amid a cluster of frowzy, smoky factories on * Be 
reared the huge 


yyle’s Thirty Acres’ 


in Jersey City, across the Hudson River from New York, “Tex” Rickard ! 


| octagonal amphitheater where “The Battle of the Century” was staged. 


ACK DEMPSEY did nothing but 
a win the big fight and consequently 
he has come off only second best in 

his encounter with Georges Carpentier. 
On the afternoon of July 2d the French 
challenger seemed a tragic figure as he 
bravely stood up under the _ terrific 
blows of the champion and went down 
with fists flving. He seemed a still more 
tragic figure from the fact that for just a 
moment in the second round he had vic- 
tory at his finger-tips. Dempsey was 
thrown back upon his heels by a blow 
which was perfect in graceful execution 
and almost as magnificent in utility. The 
champion rocked and as he rocked Car- 
pentier swung a long uppercut from the 
floor. By instinct or, perhaps, by acci- 
dent, Dempsey rolled away from the blow. 
Carpentier missed. His chance was gone 
and thereafter he was beaten down by the 
steady power of his opponent. All that 
was tragic, but since the fight it must be 
conceded that Dempsey is the true pro- 
tagonist harried by fate. He fought well, 
he fought fairly, and he fought success- 
fully, but he could not hit hard enough 
to down the impregnable romantic appeal 
of the man whom he encountered. Such 
a battle was beyond him. Carpentier 


remains the hero of all the ninety thou- 
sand who went to the arena in Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres. 

Such a development seems curious in a 
land which is supposed to worship achiev e- 


ment blindly and to have no standard of 
judgment except success or failure. Asa 
matter of fact, the fight proved clearly 
what ought to need no proof, that America 
is incurably romantic. Walt Whitman 
once celebrated in a poem all men who 
have failed and in that poem he expressed 
something characteristic of the feelings of 
our nation. The phrase “moral victory” 
belongs distinctly to the sporting world 
of America. We must confess, then, a 
feeling of sympathy for Dempsey. He 
is in the unhappy position of being a real- 
ist in a land which pretends to admire 
material things and actually gives its 
heart to things of the spirit. We area 
people eager for causes. We don’t 
believe in miracles, but we want to. 
That explains the sudden rise and power 
in America of parties of protest, of patent 
medicines, and revivalists. 


T is entirely illogical that the lead in 

the attempt to stop the fight between 
Dempsey and Carpentier should have 
been taken by preachers. Hardly any- 
thing that has happened in America 
within our generation has had the same 
spiritual appeal as the heavyweight 
prize-fight between Dempsey and Carpen- 
tier. The challenger from France is 
beautiful, brave and skilful, but probably 
there is nothing in his character which 
makes him stand as a disciple of things of 
the soul as opposed to things of the body. 


And yet in the fight he became, throug! 
no conscious act of his own, the living 
symbol of man’s hope to move mountains 
by the force of faith. He was the ver 
embodiment of the will of man to mould 
the world more closely to heart’s desir 
by the power of an ideal. Speaking in all 
seriousness, I believe that Carpentier did 
as much to convince a vast horde of peopl 
that there is such a thing as a soul as an) 
living preacher in his most eloquen! 
sermon. This, as I have said, is not 
logical. It is much more powerful thai 
that. Dempsey could meet logic, not 
with spoken words to be sure, but wit! 
right- and left-hand hooks. A symbol was 
much too elusive for him. That he coul 
not touch and yet it could and did mari 
him. 

The public likes to see all things | 
broad contrast. Accordingly, since 
accepted Carpentier as the symbol 0! 
aspiration it became necessary _ that 
Dempsey should be pictured as essential] 
and wholly material and brutal. He was 
therefore, described as ‘‘a human bein: 
who belongs, in might of muscle, 1! 
immunity to nerve-paralyzing punis! 
ment, in indestructible vitality, not | 
this day and age but to the day and age 
when men covered with hair roamed 4 
strange earth and slew each other wit 
great stones.” From reading the stor) 
of the fight one might imagine that 
David had met Goliath in a return mated; 
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but with less success than in their pre- 
vious encounter. None of this is true. 
Dempsey, to be sure, is bigger than Car- 
pentier, but the margin of difference is 
only sixteen pounds. The annals of the 
prize ring abound in the records of men 
who have overcome far greater handicaps. 
Only in comparison with Carpentier can 
Dempsey be said to be huge. On the 
day of the fight he weighed exactly one 
hundred and eighty-eight pounds. In 
other words, he is a man who would bring 
down the average of the rushline of almost 
any big college football team. In fact, 
back in the days of the mass play Demp- 
sey would have seemed little fellow 
among the giant guards and tackles of 
Yale or Harvard or Princeton. He is 
not immune to punishment, as he showed 
by being grievously hurt when hit with a 
lard right-hand punch. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in the United 
States bigger than Jack Dempsey and 
stronger. For the sake of contrast it has 
become necessary, moreover, to speak as 
if Dempsey were a man without skill 
or grace in ring tactics, who won wholly 
on his ability to beat down an opponent 
by sheer crude power. The truth is that 
Dempsey is one of the lightest men who 
have ever held the heavyweight champion- 
ship in America. He doesn’t begin to be 


as big or as strong as Jess Willard, Jim 
His success lies 
among the 


Jeffries or Jack Johnson. 
in his speed. He is not 


* Boyle's Thirty Acres” 
into the monster arena for hours before the Big Event, which was over in thirteen and a half minutes. 





at the boiling point on July 2 


greatest defensive fighters, but he is good 
for all that, and offensively he is a marvel 
of cleverness. 


By TSIDE the ring Jack Dempsey 
seems still less like the abysmal brute 


beloved of the descriptive writers of the 
fight. He isa kindly, modest, uneducated 
and rather quick-witted young American. 
Only in fighting does he seem particularly 
confident of himself. In watching him 
closely at Atlantic City I found him 
actually gentle in his intercourse with 
people, and easily abashed. 

He spent some years as a hobo and 
served a long apprenticeship in copper 
and coal mines. But for the fact that he 
wasn’t a very good miner he would still 
be underground rather than heavyweight 
champion of the world. He explained 
to me once that he became discouraged 
because he could not begin to keep up 
with many of the giant Poles and Scan- 
dinavians beside whom he worked in the 
tunnels. He is at his best with small 
children, but people, even reporters, 
frighten him. Again and again I have 
heard him answer simple questions from 
newspaper men with * Yes, sir,” and “No, 
sir.” The mark of the road which went 
upon him’ when he was a hobo is still 
there. There is at least a suggestion that 
he still fears he may come suddenly upon 
i “beware of the dog” sign. 


And yet the genial and easy-going 


i! = The $1,600,000 crowd that came from near and far s1 






Dempsey has one field of endeavor in 
which he is capable of the most amazing 
concentration. No fighter ever trained 
harder for a match than did the champion 
for his bout with Carpentier. His daily 
training was open to hundreds of visitors 
every day, but he never showed the least 
consciousness that people were watching 
him. Dempsey’s eyes were all for his 
punching-bag 


sparring partner or the 
with 


He used to go after a punching-bag 
as much intensity and earnestness as if 
it were a rival boxer trying to take away 
his title. When it comes to training 
Jack Dempsey is a greasy grind. In 
actual combat this same concentration 
adds to his efficiency. He makes no false 
moves. Though a fierce and hard/fighter, 
he takes no long chances. Having been 
pictured so often as the caveman, Demp 
sey has seen fit to adopt the hint. He 
scowls ferociously and in all his champion- 
ship matches wears at least a three days’ 
growth of beard. But for all that, there 
is nothing primitive about his boxing 
Such an adjective implies a swirling, un 
thinking rage after the manner in which 
animals fight. Dempsey is entirely cool 
and collected. 
his temper in the ring. 

The first time Carpentier was knocked 
down Dempsey was punctilious in walk 
ing all the way across the ring to give him 
a chance to get up again. When the 
final knockout came it was Dempse) 


He never loses his head or 
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who was the first to lift the French 
man up. 

Jack Dempsey is 
hard fighter, particularly persistent 
in attack, but he is not a caveman 
or anything like it. He has carefully 
and studiously acquired and _ per- 
fected the complicated technique of 
boxing. A real caveman who had 
never heard of the Marquis of 
Queensbury would demolish Demp- 
sev, because he is a man whose skill 
lies strictly within the rules. 


an unusually 


writing so much about 


FTER 
4% Dempsey I have almost con- 
vinced myself that I was his eager 
partisan on the day of the fight, and 
I was no such thing. Logically I 
should have been, because I had 
seen him several times and liked him, 
while I did not know Carpentier at 
all. But logic was the first knockout; 
victim of the afternoon. be 

Dempsey, the American, received 
a far smaller volume of cheers than 
Carpentier, the Frenchman. If you 
choose, of course, that may be ex- 
plained on the ground that Car- 
pentier went to war and fought well 
and Dempsey did not go at all. That, 
I think, is not the reason. Dempsey was 
second in the crowd's favor chiefly because 
he was large, and even a greater handicap 
was the fact that he has no skill at all as 
anactor while Carpentier has a marvelous 
feeling for a crowd. 

The Frenchman has what actors call 
“authority.” He commands attention. 
H» gives much toa multitude and he takes 
a good deal of inspiration back in return. 
Just before he came into the ring a woman 
reporter came up to her seat in one of the 
press rows. She had been down under the 
stand and had seen him as he left his dress- 
ing room. “He looks terribly,” she said. 
“He's haggard and pale and his mouth’s 
all twisted. There were two policemen 
walking with him and he looked exactly 
like a man who'd been arrested for 
something.” Just then Carpentier 
leaped up from the ground and 
jumped through the ropes. A 
hearty cheer began and it grew 
louder as he stood up and whirled 
all about the ring, his hands high 
above his head, acknowledging the 
ninety thousand. 
There was a peculiar grace about 
him as he flicked off his bathrobe 
of grav flowered silk. 

There in the middle of the ring 
with sunlight on it was the most 
beautiful body the prize ring has 
From the point of 


ite 


cheers of the 


ever known. 
view of sheer fighting utility he’s 
just a little too thin in the waist, 
ominously thin once the artistic 
viewpoint is thrown out, but this 
slight man with the thin waist was 
smiling as if he had nothing more 
in front of him than an eighteen- 
hole round of golf with a dear 
friend. In waiting for his rival to 
appear he was probably undergoing 
one of the most distressing sorts of 
agony known to man, but 
it did not even touch the edges of 
his smile. 

Presently Dempsey came He From: 
had no bathrobe and used an old 


nerve 
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yp a single steel girder, high above the crowd, wa 
“crows nest’ where the motion pictures were tak 
red sweater instead. Even from. the 


twentieth row the heavy growth of beard 
showed. He seemed to bulge out all over 
with the usual set of muscles and then 
there came another set piled on top. 
His sixteen pounds of advantage in weight 
might have been fiftv from the manner 
in which he loomed above Carpentier. 
Now, as a matter of fact, | have never 
felt any prejudice against anvbody on 
account of weight. Anyone of more than 
two hundred pounds ought to have a sus- 
picion of all the legends of the Jacks who 
killed giants. If the world in general 
ever came to believe these fairy stories, 
big men would he exposed to constan! 
attack. The world doesn’t believe them 
They are simply stories told to keep up 
the courage of man who lives in a uni- 








ery gate of the ¢ ight-sided am phitheat: r stretched queues 
eager fight fans and fanettes 





verse a good deal bigger than hn 
self. And vet somehow or other | 
instant Dempsey stepped into t 
ring I was all for Carpentier. | 
wasn't Dempsey’s size entirely, it \ 
his manifest efficiency. He was too 
business-like to be sympathetic. 

When the men posed, shaki 
hands to have their pictures tak 
Carpentier looked up at Demps 
smiling and Dempsey looked straig 
at the camera and scowled. W1 
thev came to adjust their bandas: 
Carpentier chatted with people rou 
about him. The champion kept | 
eves down upon his hands. Ev 
the excitable Descamps, who sto 
over him protesting volubly abo 
something, failed to attract his atte: 
tion. Dempsey simply went « 
winding the tape. Indeed at this 
moment the two heavyweight con 
tenders seemed to be a pair of old 
women busily engaged in plain mend- 
ing. Then they stood up and in the 
interval Dempsey seemed to have 
grown still larger. He was big busi- 
ness and Carpentier was the little 
retailer. Efficiency has dogged and 

harassed me all my life, although i 
has never caught me, and I wanted to 
see Dempsey lose. 

In this feeling, I was not alone. In 
the next seat sat Don Marquis, the 
veteran column conductor of the Sun, 
Mr. Marquis does not go in for enthu- 
siasms very much and he was less in the 
mood for them than usual. The heat was 
bethering him and throughout the pre- 
liminaries he had been pouring mineral 
water on his head. When that gave out 
he used near beer. Suddenly, all the 
bottles began to fall about me and some of 
the near bear as well. Marquis was up 
and waving his arms. He shouted 
wildly, “Carpentier! Carpentier! Car 
pentier!”” At last he dropped back into 
his seat exhausted. ‘Now you do it,” 
he said. I forgot that it was silly and 

took up the ery of the thousands. 


(CARPENTIER needed all the 
’ encouragement he could get in 
the first round. He was the ag- 
gressor and landed a left jab a few 
seconds after the bell rang, but 
then Dempsey got in close and 
punched him hard in the stomach. 
In every clinch the champion could 
move the challenger about as he 
pleased. Once he half wrestled and 
half pushed him against the ropes 
and to the floor, but Carpentier 
was up again. 

Then came the second round and 
Carpentier’s great moment when 
he made Dempsey rock and clinch. 
This was also the high point of the 
noise. Having no more near beer 
to spill upon me Marquis did noth- 
ing but beat me over the head. 
reproducing in his excitement every 
hlow the Frenchman. struck. | 
rocked with Dempsey, but I did 
not mind it much. Still, I wished 
that there stood in’ my _ place 
some one who is in the habit of using 
the phrase, “We phlegmatic Anglo- 
Saxons.” The round ended with 
Dempsey still a little dazed and he 

(Concluded on page 136) 
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cently chosen 
National Commander of the American Le gion to sue 

d the late F. W. Galbraith, Jr., is a fighting man. He was born July 4, 

SST, in Grand Rapids, Mich., and grew up there. In 1917 he left his 
il estate brokerage business to answer the call of the Great War. Asa 

iptain in the 18th Infantry in France he participated in the major 


Aensives at Cantigny, St. Mihiel and in the Meuse-Argonne and in 
August, 1918, was commissioned a Major In October, 1918, he was 
wounded in action and invalided home, where he was promptly elected 
member of the Grand Rapids City Commission 
and has two daughters. His portrait abore was drawn from life especially 
for this issue of LeSLIE's by Albert Rosenthal. the cel brated painter. 


Major Emery is married 
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ILES BRITTON, 
the door of whose 
diminutive office in 

the neighborhood of Wall 
Street bore the legend 
“Stocks and Bonds,” was 
out-of-sorts with life. That 
it was the gayest of June 
mornings did not help him 
in the least. Quite the 
contrary. All the golden 
hilarity of the day seemed i 
but an ironical setting to } 
his drab, not over-success- ‘ 
ful, middle-age. 

He was not really middle- 
aged, in the precise definition 
of that deary adjective, being 
in fact still on the comfortable 
side of forty. But he felt it, 
none the less, and, to tell the 
truth, had come to look it in > 
advance of his years. Though 
far from ill-looking, a certain 
dinginess had of late stolen over 
him, like a dusty shadow, which 
served to rob his strong tall 
figure and his fine gray eyes of 
their due effect. Also, a tem- 
peramental shyness, which 
had always made him rather 
awkward and _ ineffective 
with women, had recently 
been growing upon him. 
Perhaps this was the 
reason why he had never 
married, though romance 
had once thrillingly 
brushed him with her 
rainbow wings. 

A discouraging morn- 
ing on the street had left 
him more than usually 
nervous and bored with 
existence, and, not having 
taken time for lunch, he 
bought a few apples from 
an Italian, whose stall 
caught his eye as he list- 
lessly made his way back 
through the vital hurrying 
throng to his dead little office. 

“Any word from the Jacobs 
people?” he asked his much- 
marcelled stenographer, as he 
entered, 

No word. 

“Well, you'd better get your lunch, 
Miss Perkins,” he said, to which end in 
fact that decorative young lady was 
already vigorously preparing her com- 
plexion. 

“You need not hurry back,” he added 
kindly, “it’s a lovely day out.” 

Why he said that he couldn’t have told. 
To suspicious ears it might have had a 


curious sound, <A lady visitor, perhaps? 


Or perhaps he was meditating suicide, and 
naturally didn’t want to be disturbed. 
However, Miles Britton had no such enter- 
taining plans. 

“A nuisance about Jacobs!” he mut- 





THE SOUL OF THE APPLE 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Illustrated by C. CLYDE SQUIRES 


tered, as he threw himself 
into his desk - chair. 
“He promised to 
telephone yester- 
day.” 
Then noticing 
the apples 
which he had 
brought in with 
him, he se- 
lected one of 
them which 
had _particu- 
larly caught his 
‘ eye, because of 
\ its being 
a rather dif- 
ferent from 


the rest, a small apple of a curious 
copper color. As he munched on it, he 
noticed too that it had a curious aromatic 
flavor. 

“Like a wild apple,” he remarked to 
himself: and just then the telephone rang. 

“Jacobs, at last!’”’ he exclaimed, as he 
caught up the receiver. 

But it was not Jacobs. 

“You've got the wrong number,” he 
said rather brusquely in the impatienee of 
his disappointment. 

Instead of the much-desired Jacobs, the 
voice had been that of a very young woman, 
sweet and silvery, and depressingly gay. 






































So Britton returned to his apple, but 
had barely taken another bite before the 
telephone was again ringing. 

Again it wasn’t Jacobs, but again it was 
the sweet silvery voice of a very young 
woman, depressingly gay. It was the 
last kind of voice he wanted to hear in his 
present state of mind. 

“The wrong number again!” he 
growled back, not over courteously, and 
hung up the receiver with a vicious snap. 

Again he returned to his apple, but 
almost instantly the telephone rang 
again. This time he lost his patience. 

‘**My dear lady!”’ he called, “for the 
third time I tell you that you have got the 
wrong number. This is a place of busi- 
ness—Miles Britton, stock-broker, 0678 
Wall,” and he was about to ring off once 
more, when he stayed his hand. The 
silvery voice was answering back in a 
rather surprising way. 

The number is perfectly right,”’ it was 

saying, “‘and Miles Britton is exactly 

the individual I want to speak to.” 

“Well, then, madam, what is it I 
can do for you?” 


“Two great blue laughing eyes were gaz- 
ing up at him from the pool a few yards 

away, setina face beautiful as dreams 
and crowned with thick 
poppy-colored hair, on 
fire with the sun.” 






“You seem to have forgotten your en- 
gagement with me for this afternoon?” 

“Engagement?” 

“Certainly. Do you mean to say that 
you don’t know my voice, and have 
forgotten that we are to meet this after- 
noon, at the foot of the old orchard, by 
the water-lily pond?” 

This was certainly not the expected 
message from Jacobs, and Britton was 
softened, in spite of his irritation. 

‘Indeed, madam—there must be some 
mistake. You or I must be dreaming. 
It must be some other Miles Britton you 
are thinking of.” 
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‘No, there is only one Miles Britton— 
for me,” said the voice, with a little laugh. 

I have not forgotten your voice, if you 
have forgotten mine. But, of course, you 

iow well enough. It is only one of your 
stupid jokes, Miles. So, listen. I have 
nly time for one more word. There is an 
express to Green Woods from the Grand 
Central at 2.15. If you are not on it, I 
shall never speak to you again.” 

And, before Britton could answer, the 
voice Was gone. 

“The girl must be out of her mind,” 
he said to himself, ‘and yet there was 
something about her voice . . . what was 
t?” and his thoughts went wandering in 
. dreamy sort of way, as though the voice 
ad cast a spell over him, and Jacobs and 
the dingy little 
office were for 
awhile for- 
gotten. Pres- 
ently he looked 
at his watch. 

One - thirty! 
Time still to 
catch the 2.15. 
suppose he 
took her at her 
word! It would 
be wonderful 


q 
4 


He seemed to 
thought. Damn 
Damn the office! 

Yes! he would 


in the country anyway. 
row younger at the 
lacobs! Let him ring. 
Let it go to the devil. 
( itch the 2.15. 

\s the train, at length free of the city, 
sped deeper and deeper into the green 
leart of Connecticut, and the Sound 
egan to shimmer hazily at his right, it 
lawned on Britton that his journey was 
ot so much through so many miles of 
pace, as through certain years of time, 

id when at length he stepped out on to 

e little country platform, the only 
issenger to alight, it seemed that he 


had been suddenly set down into a half- 
forgotten but still dimly familiar past. 
Something that hardly seemed himself 
was strangely at home there, and without 
hesitation guided his steps along a road 
leading through a landscape that he seemed 
rather to have dreamed than known. As 
he went on, certain trees and turns of the 
road began strangely to stir his memory, 
and when at length he stood before an old 
farm with its seven great maples in front, 
and its tumble-down house sinking deep 
nto an old haunted-looking orchard of 
gnarled apple-trees, he felt as one who, 
walking in his sleep, has suddenly awak- 
ened in the moonlight. 

“Tt cannot be,” he said, looking across 
the white railings at the old house, round 
which the grass was growing high, with no 
signs of life or occupancy anywhere. The 
windows of the house were boarded, the 
barns were falling to pieces. The place 
was deserted—sinking back year by year 
into the green earth from which it sprang. 

“Tt cannot be,” he repeated; “that 

voice was an hallucination—a trick 

of nerves. It is all too long ago.” 

But, even as he said this to 

himself, he pushed open the 

gate, and somnambulistically 

passed into the dooryard, and 

down into the shadowy orchard, 
overgrown with burdocks and 
blackberry bushes 
and tangled with 
poison-ivy and 
deadly nightshade. 


* 


Chipmunks frisked and chattered among 
the boughs, and birds called liquidly one 
to the other, and butterflies caught the 
sunrays here and there falling through 
the dense ceiling of leaves. Only such 
little creatures were there, and the steady 
drone of bees. It was a place under a 
spell. Green solitude and golden idleness. 
Summer asleep. 

As Britton softly pushed his way 
through the juxuriant leafiness, dappled 
with the elfin play of sun and shade, like 
the flying fingers of an unheard music, his 
eyes suddenly caught the gleam of water 
far down at the foot of the orchard, and as 


he drew nearer, a broad pool, still and 
enchanted with water-lilies, spread before 
him. Frogs fantastically marked sat 
on the floating leaves; in dazzling: im- 
mobility dragon-flies blue as the sky 
poised with dizzy wings above the ivory 
cups. Like a plucked ‘cello string, a 
bull-frog somewhere penetrated the si- 
lence 

“At the foot of the old orchard, by the 
water-lily pond,” the silvery voice had 
said, and unconsciously he repeated the 
words aloud. 

As he did so, he seemed to hear a light 
splash such as a fish makes leaping out of 
the water. He looked and listened—and 
then came the softest silvery laugh, as 
though it bubbled up from the pool itself. 
Again he looked and listened in vain, but, 
when presently the laughter was repeated 
his eyes were quicker to follow his ears. 

Two great blue laughing 
quietly gazing up at him from the pool, a 
few yards away, sct in a face beautiful as 
dreams and crowned with thick poppy- 
colored hair, on fire with the sun. She 
stood breast-high among the lilies, so that 
the lilies and her bosom one. 
Britton gazed at her in a dream, and, still 
as the pool she stood in, she gazed back at 
him, without a sound. 

They were like two enchanted beings in 
an enchanted world. 

At last her voice came to him, again that 
soft silver: 

“So you caught the train, darling,” she 

“IT knew, of course, you would. 
Wait for me under that apple-tree 
yonder.” 

And, as Britton turned, he heard 
her silvery plashing as she left the 
water, and, ina few moments, she 
was by his side, clad but in a leopard 

* skin, like a Bacchante of old, and 
carrying in her hand a giant bulrush 
from the pond. 

How lovely she looked! an unbe- 
lievable vision in his dusty life. The 
scales fell from his eyes, and a great 
joy of recognition leaped up in his 
heart. 

* Meriel!”’ 
not be true!” 

**And why not, Miles?”’ she asked 
simply, as she seated herself at his 
side, with her glorious head against 
his knee. 

“T couldn't understand you to- 
day. What was the matter, dear? 
Think of your not knowing my voice. 
It’s that old office. It’s getting on 
vour nerves. Never mind, dear; wait 
till we’re married. Then I'll take 
better care of you.” 

And she reached up her hand 
tenderly, and stroked his cheek, and 

ran her fingers through his hair. 

** Dear old curls!” she said. 

Now Britton had ben thinking that his 
curls, once thick and raven, were things 
of the past, and involuntarily he put his 
hand to his head. They certainly felt 
thick and bushy enough. 

“It must be your hand that makes 
them,” he said. 

“And not a single gray hair—in spite 
of the old office,” she continued. 

‘Dear flatterer!’’ he said, for he knew 
to be plentifully streaked by 


eyes were 


seemed 


said, 


he cried. ‘Oh, it can- 


his hair 
Time. 
(Concluded on page 134) 











THE RICHEST WOMEN 
IN THE WORLD 


By HOMER CROY 


RS. WRENN, one of the richest 
L women in the world, moved back 
and forth in her kitchen prepar- 


ing the noonday meal. Having completed 
the process she came out on the porch in 
her bare feet and called dinner. Her hus- 
band, moving about the garage, dropped 
his tools and came in. Seating them- 
selves they helped themselves liberally 
from the big bowl in the center of the 
table with their fingers. And when they 
had completed it, Mrs. Wrenn went out on 
the front porch and covering herself with 
a mosquito net laid her ponderous and 
mountainous weight down and sought her 
afternoon while her husband 
adjourning to the hammock gave himself 


siesta, 


4)ne he « f le fro hich t} 
Ol-laho l 
up to the sonorous delights of a full 
stomach 
And thu we get a passing glimpse into 


the home lite of the richest women in the 


world, per capita. They are the squaws 
of the Osage Indian nation. 

There are many individuals who are 
richer than are the Osage women, but 


Then 


Income per person Is the highest in the 


none approach them as a class. 


world. 
It is all explained in one word—oll 
It all came about in a curious way. The 
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Osage Indians 
were once in 
Kansas 
and got from the 
Government forty 
dollars a year for 
giving up their 
land. On farms 
they were settled 
and here tried to 
scratch out a liv- 
ing, but it was 
pretty tough 
scratching, for in 
the early days 
Kansas was no bed 


With all 


Southern 


OT roses, 


the good people of Kan- 
sas. a couch of thorns would be more 
descriptive of the time. But there the 
Indians lived, trving to farm with a rusted 


due re spect to 


mouldboard, a COW and a horse as motive 
power. 

The Indian Territory was then being 
laid out into a State and into this new 
section the Osages were moved and it was 
their luck to draw, seemingly, the worst 
part of Oklahoma. It was a section that 
the other tribes had entered such strong 
and resolute objections to that each and 


all had escaped it unti 
the Osages were dumpe 
down on it. It did rm 
iake them long to sig] 
for Kansas, but their be 
had been made and thy 
must lie in it. 

Harder seratchi 
than ever it was, so har 
that the transplant: 
people yearned for thei 
cyelones and gras: 
hoppers. To them Kai 
sas was the happy hunt 
ing-ground—and an extra 
forty dollars a year 
thrown in. Among the 
sagebrush and — alkal 
they moved, wrestling 
mightily with the soil 
until 1915 when a few 
men with greasy overalls 
came through calculat 
ing and testing and 
digging. The 
aged and disappointed 
tribesmen, whose hopes 
had risen before, kept to 
the shade and opened 
another can of corned 
beef. But another “rig? 
went up and pretty soon 
a black, gushing, be 
wildering flood rose. 

“Oil! Oil!” the ery 
went out, but it meant 
nothing to them = and 
they got out the family 
cow and put her in the 
tugs. But more people 
came, more oil rigs went 
up, and the rush was on 
It became the scene ol 
the wildest ol excitement. From. all 
over the world people poured in; towns 
sprang up almost overnight and canvas 
cities rose where the prairie dog a few 
weeks before had picked his teeth in 
contentment. 

But instead of making the mistake the 
other tribes had made when “‘black gold” 
was first found among them, a “blanket” 
method of proportioning the oil was ar 
rived at. Thus instead of all the money 
going to a few Indians on whose land the 
liquid wealth chanced to be found, it was 
to he divided equally between all mem- 
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manages, 
nehow, to ¢ wi 


810.000 a year 














Even the wealthy have their troubles! 
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bers of the tribe whether or not the 
oil was actually on their land. And 
it was done. Thus instead of a few In- 
dians getting it all, as in the case of Jack- 
son Barnett who came to be several times 
a millionaire, the money was to be dis- 
tributed equally among 
nen, women and chil- 
lren. All you had_ to 
do was to be an Osage. 
No more questions asked. 

The first year, 1915, 
each member of the tribe 
received $170.25. It 
made them blink. There 
was sure a lot of money 
n Oklahoma. They had 
heen used to the forty 
for so long that they 
thought there must be 
some cateh to it. But 
wasn't. Nobody 
came and took away 
an t! ing. 

The following 
each and every 
recer ed £826.06. 

“There must be a 
catch to this one,” they 
said, as so many times 
advantage had — been 
taken of them in their 
dealings with white 
people, and so they 
rushed out and spent it. 
But those who kept 
their money did not 
have it taken away from 
them. No white man 
with a badge came in 
and said it was a mis- 
take, made them sign 
something and then walked off with a 
satisfied look. 

More oil flowed, more people came. 
Lumber-vyards sprang up where rattle- 
snakes had basked in the sun, and rigs 
began to appear on the hills, while 
all night the chugging went on. Pipe 
trucks came, railroad spurs were laid and 
the hills that had baked so long in the 
blistering suns of summer now echoed 
to the unloading of pipe and the snort of 
drilling engines. Rigs stood everywhere 

tall and gaunt and = spidery against 
the evening sky—while strange men slept 
in the railroad waiting-room. 

The following year, 1917, each and 


there 


year 
Indian 
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She owns acar and diamonds—“aw’ everything!” 





























y still carry 
them this way 
in Oklahoma 


every Indian 
whose name was 
on the govern- 


ment books — re- 
ceived, to have 
and to hold, 


$2,608. Again the 
Indians — blinked 
pleasantly, but 
this time without 
so much worry- 
ing. They were 
now beginning to 
take it calmly. It 
seemed the most 
natural thing in 
the world to get 
a couple of thou- 
sand dollars each. 
When they thought 
of the forty they 
would nearly burst 
themselves laugh- 
ing. That would 
hardly take care 


of a blow out 


© KEYSTON 


Sao 


. 


Today thanks to oil 


As it was ye ste rday 


base hall, automobiles and the morves 


In the course of time the year 1919 
rolled around and the good oil Santa 
Claus left $5,171. in their stocking and 
all they had to do in return was to be an 
Indian. Not a hand did they turn 
only except now and then they did have 
to go in to Pawhuska and sign the payroll. 
Otherwise the time was their own. They 
could fish, hunt and speed it up to their 
heart’s content. And they did. Once 
they had traveled with their ponies drag- 
ging the ends of their tepees on the 
ground, sometimes making twenty and 
thirty miles a day, but now a_high- 
powered car seemed somewhat slow, and 
especially on the upgrades. 

And then the vear 1920 folded its tent 
and stole away and they found themselves 
$10,091 richer. For this sum they had 
not had to turn over a hand—except of 
course the monotony of having to sign 
the payroll every time an_ installment 
came in, 

Each vear the sum gets bigger. Each 
vear just being an Indian gets to be a 


hetter-paving job. How long will it last? 








fearfully com pli ated for some of the new-rich Osages 


But the end was not vet. Aladdin was 
still rubbing his lamp. 

The year 1918 came around and they 
found $3,940 on their doorstep. They 
looked it over—and it seemed a trifle 
small. It would take a little pinching 
here and there to yet along, so quickly 
does human nature accustom itself to 
luxury. The parson who considered him- 
self passing rich on forty pounds a year 
would, if he suddenly got eighty the fol- 
lowing, wonder how in the world he had 
ever managed it in the old days. 


No one knows. One of the last bills 
President Wilson signed was one extend 
ing Indian oil protection until 1946 
Up to that time the land will be leased 
out to white operators aad the profits 
turned over to the Indians. After that 
the Indians will have to shift for them- 
selves. But according to the last reports 
none of the Indians had vet found it im- 
possible to sleep. 

But just getting $10,000 a vear isn’t all 
There are other perquisites along the 

(Concluded on page 136) 
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In the article below Mr. Gassaway refers to tl 
Valley. 


Here are some of them—caught by an unusua 


1 } : of Death 
y lucky pho- 


tographer. 


A few years ago there were thousands of them in the South 
west; but today these strange equine nomads are rarely ever found 


WELCOME TO THE VALLEY OF DEATH 


Sign-Posts Now Guide the Motorist Through the Hottest Place on Earth 


HEN the Automobile Club of 

Southern California decided that 

Death Valley was a spot of such 
overwhelming danger to motorists that 
it should be fenced off, one of the club’s 
directors said: 


By GORDON GASSAWAY 


“Why not sign-post it?” 

The suggestion was acted upon favor- 
ably, and just the other day the last of 700 
large metal signs was placed in the center 
of the Valley of Death. 

Death Valley! What a name to con- 


jure with! This lonely little hole out on 
the eastern edge of California, sunk in 
the earth’s surface more than three hun- 
dred feet below sea-level and the hottest 
spot on the face of the globe, has been the 
romantic scene of more stories, fact and 


























“Day by day the sign-posting went on, 
until now a trip from Goldfield or Reno, 
Nevada, to California through the Val- 
ley of Sorrows can be made with com- 
if you follow the signs 
But woe betide the traveler who ignores 
the signs and tries a short-cut!” 


parative safety 








“This lonely little hole out on the 
eastern edge of California, sunk in the 
earth's surface more than three hundred 
feet below sea-level and the hottest spot on 
the face of the globe, has been the ro- 
mantic scene of more stories, fact and 
fiction, than were ever turned out by 
Victor Hugo and Balzac combined.” 
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Looking for signs of water in the Valley. Hou 
gone by died in Death Valley because they failed in their search dreds. 


fiction, than were ever turned out by 
Victor Hugo and Balzae combined. 

It was here that ‘‘ Borax”? Smith, with 
his twenty-mule team, made a name and 
fortune for himself hauling borax out of 
the clutches of death into California cities, 
which paid him well for his trouble. It 
was within the rim of this hole, which is 
200 miles long and from one to ten miles 
wide, that “ Death Valley” Scott—known 
as Scotty—put over one of the greatest 
hoaxes of America, since Mark Twain’s 
Jumping Frog story. 

Nearly everyone remembers that Scotty 
once chartered a whole train to 


many men in days 


That, however, is neither here nor there. 
Death Valley remained the impenetrable 
mystery. InJuly, August and September 
it gaped its maw open to swallow into its 
parched throat what it could.  Rattle- 
snakes and other heat-loving reptiles 
died in the heat. Straggling roads across 
its sands literally curled up and blew 
away. The wind from the Valley seared 
all the country in its path. Bones of 
coyotes whitened in the blistering sun. 
Wild horses ran here and there, foam- 
flecked, searching for water they never 
found. It was Inferno on earth. 





carry him from California to 
Atlantic City for the purpose of 
spending his money, which he 
claimed he had found in Death 
Valley. It later developed that 
he was hired as a publicity agent 
by the railroad on which he 
traveled. 


In camp at Granite Well, a little oasis 
in the vast expanse of parched sand 
tht). A view of the“ Valley of Death” 


ym Furnace Creek Ranch (below). 








for it will never be known, but there must have been literally hun- 
But now the auto s gn-jx sts point the u 1y to water and s ifety 


Then came the automobile. Intrepid 
motorists, brave but foolhardy, sought 
news of Death Valley from the Auto Club 
routing bureaus. “Don’t get mixed up 
with Death Valley,” warned the Club. 
But motorists did get mixed up with the 
Valley, and many were the tales which 
leaked into the newspapers of narrow 
escapes from death in the Oven of Hell. 

The Club sought to prevent autoists 
from entering the Valley, but the task was 
Then, because the routes cir- 
cling the Valley, and even crossing it in 

(Continued on page 138 
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Babe Ruth snapped at his new stunt—hitting the 
ball straight up in the air for distance. 








Ruth grasps his bat so near the end that the fle sh 
of the lower hand extends beyond the handle. 


\ 


Roger Hornsby (St. Louis) holds his bat with all 
fingers at ease until he starts a swing. 











»far apart 











WHAT BABE HAS DONE 
TO BASEBALL 


It’s a Brand-New Game, in John Heydler’s Opinion, 
Thanks to the'Ruthless One 


By EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


CITE a number of years ago 

King Solomon, accredited with 

being the wisest of his genera- 
tion, made the statement that ‘there is no 
new thing under the sun.’ In recent 
vears the would-be wise ones have been 
repeating this expression with particular 
reference to our national pastime.” 

Thus spake John A. Heydler, president 
of the National League, when I asked him 
to discuss the so-called “lively ball,” 
the present-day brand of baseball in which 
slugging is the outstanding feature, and 
also the influence of Babe Ruth’s home- 
run activities on the modern game. 
“But,” he continued, “‘they are wrong, 
absolutely and positively. In the season 
of 1920, and the current one, the great 
American sport has undergone a complete 
metamorphosis and, except in its essen- 
tials, is radically different from the game 
which obtained for a great many years. 
The pitching is different—perhaps not so 
good; but the great change, the change 
which appeals to the fans and most of the 
players, is that each and every game has 
become a slugging contest, with home-run 
hits a-plenty and extra base-hits galore. 

“Who is responsible for this metamor- 
phosis in baseball? Babe Ruth. Yes, 
Ruth and his home-run hitting have done 
more to change the style of the modern 
game than all other agencies combined. 
Others have seen him just bang away and 
smash the ball to all corners of the lot 
and over the fence, and have said to 
themselves: ‘If he can do it, so can I,’ 
and they have gone out, one and all, to 
try to make good. Hence the new game of 
baseball.” 

When the president of the National 
League, and one of baseball's keenest 
judges, stands right up in meeting and 
gives his unqualified endorsement of the 
star of the rival major organization, it 
constitutes about the strongest praise 
that could be given. 

“Babe Ruth is in a class by himself,” 
said Mr. Heydler, “the greatest long- 
distance hitter baseball has known to 
date. His achievements may never be 
surpassed. It is ridiculous to compare 
any batter in either league with him 
today, for none can even approach him in 
his specialty. And note this: Ruth is 
becorning a better batsman all the time. 
No longer does he swing at any ball 
pitched in his direction. He waits and 
‘picks ‘em,’ and there is no telling what 
his record will be by the time the 1921 
season is completed. The fans of today 
are fortunate in being able to see Ruth in 
action.” 

“This much you can state with author- 
ity,” continued the National League 
president, “I put no stock in the so-called 
‘lively’ ball lament. The same kind of 
ball now in play will be used next vear, and 
probably for years to come, unless the 


manufacturers make a better article. The 
fans wouldn't stand for a softer ball, just 
to aid the pitchers and cut down the bat- 
ting, and the hitters are going to keep 
right on stepping into the ball and slam- 
ming it as far as they are able. They've 
seen Babe turn the trick, and all want to 
be Ruths. Maybe, some day, some of 
them will be. 

“All this talk about the ‘lively ball’ 
of the present day is silly. It is true that 
the ball now being pitched is a better 
ball than was used in the war period. 
Better leather is being utilized and better 
materials inside enable a tighter winding. 
But these are natural improvements and 
nothing has been done by the manufac- 
turers to make a new kind of ball which 
will distinctly favor the batsmen. 

“You remember that a few years ago 
the stitching along the seams came 
slightly above the leather. Every effort 
was made to overcome this defect, 
because it enabled the pitchers to get a 
very firm grip on the sphere and make 
it do ‘tricks.” This gave them a distinct 
advantage over the batters which every- 
one, except the twirlers, desired to over- 
come. The manufacturers now are abie 
to turn out what is practically a perfectly 
smooth hall, and this circumstance 
naturally has added another difficulty 
for the hurlers. 


ET us go further in analyzing this 
4 question of the ‘lively ball.” Up 
to last season only a comparatively few 
pitchers studied to perfect themselves in 
genuinely skillful twirling made up almost 
entirely of curves and change of pace. 
Most of the twirlers tried to master all 
kinds of unusual pitching, using all man- 
ner of foreign substances on the surface 
of the ball, to moisten, discolor or roughen 
its surface; some adopted the ‘spit ball’ 
outright, and some of them even used 
their finger-nails to cut into the leather. 

“Last season all tricky pitching was 
placed under the ban, and the only 
twirlers given permission to use the 
‘spitter’ in the major leagues were those 
who had been using it in the seasons past. 
When these have outlived their usefulness 
in the big time, spit-ball pitching will 
cease to exist there. 

“All this would indicate that the 
hurlers have been put on the defensive, 
so to speak, since the new rules went 
into effect, and this undoubtedly has had 
considerable to do with the increased 
batting, and particularly with the sur- 
plus of extra base-hits. However, the 
pitchers who never relied much on tricks, 
but became masters of fine curves and a 
splendid change of pace, are still to be 
feared as much as ever. ‘Today, as in the 
past, the twirler who can mix the slow, 
teasing balls with the fast ones has the 


batters guessing. Some of the best 
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hitters continue to ‘break their backs’ 
in unsuccessful attempts to connect with 
the slow tosses. 

“For a time we were inclined to permit 
the twirlers to use a little resin on the 
tips of their fingers to enable them to take 
a firmer grip on the ball, and for this 
purpose we had tiny bags of resin pre- 
pared for the mound men to carry in their 
pockets. However, in actual practice, 
we discovered that the tossers literally 
covered their hands with the stuff, 
thereby defeating the purpose of the 
amended pitching rules. As a result we 
threw out the resin entirely, and now the 
pitchers must depend entirely upon their 
own skill. 

“Naturally the pitchers do not relish 
the changes, but they need expect no 
merey from the batters. The latter now 
can stand right up to the plate and bang 
away with little fear of personal injury, for 
the elimination of freak deliveries has 
greatly reduced the chance to the batter 
of being hit by the ball. Personally 
I believe that the pitching in both big 
leagues is not up to standard. What we 
must have are more men who possess real 
curves and a good change of pace. It 
is up to the managers to devote their best 
energies to developing first-class hurlers. 

“The Boston Braves are an example 
of what a club can do when equipped 
with first-class young pitching material. 
More boys are playing baseball than ever 
before, and since they understand that 
they must strive to master real and not 
fake deliveries, if they would become 
successful professionals, they are working 
toward the desired end. Professional 
baseball has obtained most of its real 
stars from the lots and smaller colleges, 
and by another season I believe some 
splendid material, now sorely needed, 
will be obtained from these sources. 


“ATOW for the second phase of the 

new batting situation. For many 
vears, and up to quite recently, most of 
the major league players devoted a 
considerable share of their energies to 
so-called ‘inside’ baseball. Instead of 
slamming the sphere, after a man had 
reached first, everything possible was 
done to coax him around with bunts and 
sacrifices. Willie Keeler was a master 
of the bunt and short hit, and for a num- 
ber of years his methods exercised a 
mighty influence upon the game and were 
W idely copied. 

“Then ‘along came Ruth,’ to quote the 
words of the old song. As a first-class 
pitcher he had mastered all the tricks of 
his trade, and when he departed from the 
mound and entered the outfield, he put 
that knowledge to the test. For years a 
heavy, though somewhat spasmodic, hitter, 
he waded right in to ‘kill’ the ball. 

“At first he was not dependable, for 
as a usual thing he either struck out or 
sent the pellet a mile, and used poor judg- 
ment in picking the balls at which to 
swing. But he was fearless, had faith 
in the power of his arms and shoulders, 
and soon became the king of all home-run 
hitters, making all past records look puny 
by comparison. In 1919 he won his spurs 
with twenty-nine homers, and last season 
set the baseball world by the ears with 
the phenomenal record of fifty-four circuit 


clouts. In fact, so afraid of him were the 


pitchers in 1920, that he was passed 148 
times, while Sisler, who led the American 
League in batting, got only forty-six 
free trips to first, and this player had no 
mean record with nineteen home-runs to 
his credit.” 


I ABE RUTH, as an extra-base bingler, 

stands today without a peer. He 
will probably hold the premier position in 
baseball for a considerable time, for he is 
young, “strong as a bull,” believes in and 
takes care of himself, and possesses that 
peculiar temperament which enables 
him to throw off disappointments easily. 
He thrives on the plaudits of the crowd 
and takes extreme delight in theatrical 
performance. His newest stunt, to hit a 
ball as far into the air as possible in the 
practice sessions, pleases both the on- 
lookers and himself and gives him added 
opportunity to pose in the limelight early 
and often. But praise and success have 
not turned his head, and he is liked and 
admired by his fellows as much as any 
man in the game. 

Ruth has little to do this season but 
break his own batting records, and follow- 
ing out his plan to do this, he accomplished 
some noteworthy performances along the 
middle of June. He made four home-runs 
in two successive contests, beating his 
own mark of three in two games, and ‘also 
ran up a total of seven circuit clouts in 
five consecutive contests, a new major 
league record. On Monday, June 13, he 
hit a ball over the Polo Ground enclosure 
a distance of 442 feet 3 inches, and the 
next day sent a homer 8 feet further, or 
450 feet from the home plate, the longest 
hit on record. Golf balls not infrequently 
are driven between 350 and 375 yards, 
though the man who makes such a drive 
is usually mighty proud of his feat. By 
comparing these two “wallops” and con- 
sidering the difference in conditions and 
tools employed, a sportsman, particularly 
one familiar with golf, will appreciate 
what Ruth really accomplished in making 
his longest hit. 


ET us turn back the pages of baseball 
history ten years to 1911, a sensa- 
tional season well remembered by the 
veterans, when Christy Mathewson was 
still able to pitch the Giants into pennants 
and when Frank Baker was able to beat 
these same New Yorkers out of a world’s 
championship with his home-run wallops. 
You'll remember they did occasionally hit 
home-runs in the old days, even if Ruth 
hadn’t yet come along to make them a fad. 
That year old Hanus Wagner, as was 
his custom, topped the National League 
hitters with .334, but he garnered only 
nine homers, sixteen triples and twenty- 
three doubles. Miller, of Boston, with 
.333, had seven four-sack clouts. Other 
circuit hitters in the parent league were: 
Larry Doyle, Giants, thirteen; Zimmer- 
man, Cubs, nine; Luderus, Phillies, six- 
teen; Schulte, Cubs, twenty-one; Wilson, 
Pirates, twelve; Hoblitzell, Reds, eleven; 
Magee, Phillies, fifteen; and Merkle, 
Giants, ten. 

Cobb, who led the American organiza- 
tion with .420, made eight homers, and 
Jackson, with .408, made seven. That 
year the American pitchers were exceed- 
ingly strong and the circuit sluggers were 

(Concluded on page 142 





Harry Heilmann (Detroit). Next to Ruth, 
probably the hardest hitter in the American League. 








George Kelly (N.Y. Giants) has one of the finest 
grips in baseball for getting everything possible 
out of his club. 











Fred Williams (Philadelphia) permits his fingers 
to rest lightly on the bat until he starts his swing. 











his ¢ 


Ed Roush (Cincinnati R hold 
from the end, but closes his hands with a grip of 
steel when he swings. 
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These binders at work on a Western ranch represent a fraction of the nation’s investment of $80,000,000,000 in agriculture 


FARMERS ADOPT COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The Nation’s Producers from the Soil Are Organizing the Greatest 
Co-operative Movement in the History of the World 


NCE upon a time a strong man and 
a brave woman, his wife, traveled 
far into a new country, a fertile 


land covered with a dense forest. They 
took with them a pair of horses, a wagon, 
an axe, a plow, a rifle and a few other 
Here they built a rude hut and 
Their near- 


utensils, 
started a home of their own. 
est neighbors were many miles away. 

Soon a small clearing was made, seeds 
planted, a farm begun. Here they lived 
simply but plentifully for about ten 
years, on the crops they grew and on 
wild game. Each vear the clearing grew, 
new fields were fenced, new rooms were 
added to the house as needed to provide 
for a growing family. Twice a year the 
man went to the nearest settlement with 
furs and other products to exchange for the 
few simple needs they 
ould not provide 
themselves. The 
were happy and con- 
ient. 

But at last another 
settler came and 
started a homestead 
nearby. Others 
came, the forest dis- 
zeppeared, a_ settle- 
ment grew up. Fi- 
nally a store was 
started. The 
provided a way for 
selling surplus prod- 
ucts, a means of ex- 
changing crops for 
other goods. Prices 
were low, land was 
worth only a few cents 
an acre, needs were 
simple, and everyone 
was happy and con- 
tent; for they had 
their homes, plenty 
to live on, and a little id 
to spare. 

At last, a railroad 


store 


ERNATIONAL 


By ANDREW S. WING 


Associate Editor ‘‘Farm and Fireside’’ 


was built through the town, more people 
came, all the land was occupied and most 
of it More stores appeared, 
trade increased, churches and schools were 
built, civilization crept in. Access to the 
outer world made prices better but it also 
increased the wants. Bette r ¢ lothes were 
sous ht, substantial homes rep] iced huts, 
expensive farm machines intro- 
duced, land values increased amazingly. 
So, in spite of the apparent increase in 
prosperity, there was really not as much 
For how crops 


cleared. 


were 


in prepertion as before. 
were sold, livestock shipped out, and the 
money thus obtained was used to supply 
the wants of the farmers. 

But sometimes there were bad years, 
when prices went down. Complaints 
were heard against the men who bought 





German farmers realize the benefits of co-operation. Here is a view of the 


Farmers’ Convention in s- ssion rece ntly in Berlin 


the crops and livestock. They did not pay 
high enough prices, people said. But 
these men replied that they only exacted a 
modest commission, and that they could 
not afford to pay more because the big 
dealers in far-away cities kept prices 
down. These big dealers, on the other 
hand, claimed that the prices they paid 
were in line with world prices set in the 
great world market-places by the law of 
supply and demand. 

So at Jast the farmers all 
together and pooled their products and 
stored them in a warehouse, to await a 
time when prices should become more 
favorable. A skilled 
employed to sell the pooled products, and 
he did it well, making a profit on the trans 
which was paid back to the 
farmers in proportion 
to their patronage. 
The consumer, on the 
other hand, did not 
pay any more for 
what he bought. 

But while this made 
farm profits a little 
more in proportion to 
what 1t cost the farm- 
ers to their 
crops, it did not make 
farming really profit- 
able when compared 
with other business. 
So a council was 
called and a = com- 
mittee appointed to 
find out what was the 
matter. This com 
mittee, after studying 
the situation very 
carefully, reported 
that the trouble was 
that their co-opera- 
tive society was com- 
peting with similar 
organizations in all 
parts of the coun- 


banded 


business man was 


actions 
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first post-war 
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try. What was really needed, 
they said, was a national 
ederation of farmers’ so- 
ieties so that market gluts 
ould be prevented by 
rderly marketing. They 
also reported that by elimi- 
nating speculation and ineffi- 
cient handling by the too 
large number of middlemen, 
it would be possible to make 
still further savings, which 
would be returned to the 
farmers, 

This sounded like sense, 
and so, after much discus- 
sion and conferring with 
other groups of farmers, the plan was 

lopted and put into operation not, how- 
ever, Without great opposition on the part 

{ the middlemen who were affected. 

{nd thus a great co-operative farmers’ 

vement came about. 


‘THE above story is true. It is the 
story in its simplest form of what has 
happened to the American farmer in 
the past hundred years. The present 
situation is the result of the growth of the 
farming industry. This thing would 
have come about inevitably even had 
there been no war; the Great War merely 
brought things to a head a little sooner. 
For our virgin soils are gone; it takes 
skilled farming, expensive labor, high 
priced fertilizer, elaborate machines to 
produce the crops that feed us now. 

Our crop yields today are less per acre 
than farmers in France, England and Ger- 
many are getting on land that has been 
tilled for thousands of years. True, we 
are still producing more than our popula- 
tion needs, but the surplus grows smaller 
each year. For our rural population is at 
a standstill while our cities constantly 
grow larger. If we are to remain a self- 
supporting nation farming must be made 
attractive. Our farms must be brought 
back to their original productiveness. 
Otherwise, before many years, we shall 
have to buy foodstuffs from other na- 
tions and at a_ pre- 





to make it worth-while keep- 
ing that marginal price on 
the farm. 

5. They hope to be able to 
make farming a_ profitable 
business, so that farmers can 
live as comfortably as cit) 
people, and so that they can 
make a fair interest on their 
investment, and at least day 
laborers’ wages for the work 
which they and their families 
do on the farm. 





a ~ -~ a 
© KADEL & HERBERT 
Small trac‘ors have superseded the horse on many present-day American far) 


somebody to help him out; this time he 
is going to help himself.” 

And the farmer is helping himself, 
although the things he has accomplished, 
while not inconsiderable, are a mere baga- 
telle compared with what he hopes to do. 

Some of the principal things which 
farmer organizations (and it must be 
understood that farmers almost to a man 
are behind these associations) are doing 
and which they expect and hope to do are 
as follows: 

1. They are working for legislation 
favorable to the farming business. 

2. Numerous successful attempts at co- 
operative marketing have been made and 
others are being started almost daily. 
There are 14,000 co-operative farmers’ or- 
ganizations in the United States. While 
many fail, the great majority are suc- 
ceeding. 

3. These associations are investigating 
every phase of the present systems of mar- 
keting, transportation, distribution, fi- 
nancing, retailing and consumption of 
farm products, with a view to possible im- 
provement of existing methods. 

$, They are confident of finding ways 
to shorten the route from farm to market 
basket. For they know that the margin, 
for example, between the average farm 
price of a bushel of wheat and the average 
price paid by the miller or the exporter for 
that same bushel of wheat is great enough 


N order to get a clearer 

picture of the situation, 
let us consider for a moment 
just what the farming industry represents 

take an inventory of its assets and its 
productive resources. There are, accord 
ing to the 1920 census, approximately) 
7,000,000 farmers actually engaged in 
producing farm products. Forty-nine 
per cent. of our total population lives on 
farms or in towns of 2500 or less. Farm- 
ers produce yearly about seven billion 
dollars of new wealth. The annual in- 
come from livestock and crops alone is 
enough to pay off our nationa! debt, or to 
buy all the railroads in the United States, 
together with their equipment and rolling 
stock. The total investment in 
culture is in round numbers 80 billion 
dollars. 

At the present time farming is decidedly 
unprofitable. But what businessis profit- 
able at the present time? I can hear you 
saving. Undoubtedly all business is bad. 
However, it remains true that farmers 
took their losses first, they took greater 
losses than any other class of business 
men, and they have on the whole done it 
philosophically. 

According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, prices for meat animals on 
April 15 were 37.9 per cent. lower than a 
vear ago, and 16.3 per cent. lower than 
the average for the last 10 vears on April 
15. When it is considered that this meat 
was produced with high-priced labor and 
war-price feed, it is not hard to see why 
the farmer is trying to 
eliminate some of the 


agri- 





mium, too, 

Anything that the 
United States Govern- 
ment could do to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe 
would be wise foresight. 
But governments, 
especially democratic 
governments, do not al- 
ways look far ahead. In 
this case the people who 
are most concerned, at 
least at the present 
time, are making a huge 
effort to save their in- 
dustry. Farmers every- 
here, drawn together 
y the present business 
depression, are joining 
logether in co-operative 
issociations in an effort 
'o put the business of 
furming on its feet. 

\ North Carolina 
larmer put the situation 
1 a nutshell: 

In the past whenever 
ie farmer got into 

ouble, he hollered for 
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Irrigation has made millions of formerly arid acres highly productive; for instance, this 


cantaloupe ranch near Brawley, Calif. 





speculative element in 
farming. He has a slow 
turnover, for where the 
average business turns 
its capital over several 
times a vear the average 
farmer's sales for the en- 
tire year often will not 
equal the amount of 
capital invested. It 
takes the farmer longer 
to recover a loss. 
Prospects for farm 
profits during the season 
of 1921-1922 are much 
brighter, but at best 
there will be very 
moderate profits. Farm 
labor has returned to the 
farms, wages are getting 
back to normal. Farm 
hands are wearing their 
faded finery, bought with 
war-time wages, in the 
harvest fields. The pres- 
ent crop has been 
economically produce’, 
(Concluded on page 1. 
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By HEREWARD 
CARRINGTON, Ph. D. 
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r is rapidly becoming the curse and 
menace of our civilization. It is 
spreading in all civilized countries 

at an alarming rate. More than 23 per 

cent. of deaths, all over the world are 
caused by it. More people succumb to 
its ravages now than ever before. 

What? The Red Plague—Cancer! 

What are we going to do to combat it? 
Are we taking the proper steps, as a 
nation, and as individuals, to stop its 
spread? And what shall we do to prevent 
its possible occurrence in ourselves? 

These are vital questions, which affect 
every one of us. Already about 85 deaths 
in every 100,000 of the population are due 
to this dread disease. It is becoming 
more and more widely prevalent. Since 
1900 the death rate has increased 23 per 
cent., and in New York City 30 per cent. 
We must check its ravages! 

Cancer is unquestionably a “disease of 
civilization.” Among the natives of Ja- 
pan, Korea, India and Egypt, it is rel- 
atively rare. It flourishes in the more 
highly civilized communities. As civiliza- 
tion grows, if increases also. 

We must check it! 

An immense amount of work has been 
done, in an attempt to discover the true 
causation of cancer, and an efficient 
remedy. So far, however, with only 
relative For, while medical 
science has discovered certain curative 
measures, when applied in time, the 
disease grows and flourishes faster than 
measures for its relief are instituted. We 
must learn not only to cure but to pre- 
vent it. 


success. 


The general  con- 
sensus of opinion 
among medical men 


is now practically 
unanimous in saying 
that cancer is a condi- 
tion brought about by 
internal irritation of 
the tissues of the body, 
particularly of local 
areas, but also gener- 
ally, and becoming 
manifest at certain 
local points. 

This internal irrita- 
tion is brought about 
in a number of different 
ways. 

It may be primarily 
local, due to a blow, a 
sear, or the toxic action 
of certain substances 
affecting certain parts Dr. L. 
continuously. Thus, 
men suffer far more 
than women from can- 
cer of the mouth and 
tongue, due doubtless 
to the irritation of these parts caused 
by smoking. 

Women, on the contrary, suffer far 
more than men from cancer of the internal 
organs, particularly the reproductive or- 
gans, for, in their case, these organs are 


Duncan 


Physician at the 





New York Skin and 

Cancer Hospital, New York, who de- 

clares that meat-eating is one of the 
chief causes of cancer. 





THE RED PLAGUE—WHY IS IT SPREADING? 
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An X-Ray apparatus being used in eramining a cancer patient. 


This particular one is in the 


Berlin hospital of Professor R. Hirsch, one of Germany's foremost women physicians. 


subject to tears and lacerations, and 
from these scars malignant tumors may 
2TOW. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that 
a cancer will never develop in a perfectly 
healthy body. Not only local but gen- 
eral bodily changes must have occurred 
before the growth is rendered possible. 
It is probable that the general chemical 
composition of the blood and _ tissues 
must have been altered, to some extent, 
prior to the time when the growth began. 
Once it develops, however, it is a very 
growth, extremely dif- 
ficult to eradicate 
thoroughly. 

Much has been ac- 
complished, of late 
years, by means of 
surgery, radium, 
X-rays, etc., in the way 
of cure. These, applied 
in the early — stages, 
have cured many cases. 
However, the thing to 
do is to prevent the 
onset of the disease; 
and this the layman 
can do, to a very great 
extent, by eating the 
right food and living 
a sensible, hygienic life. 

It is becoming more 
and more certain that 
cancer is due, to a very 
great extent, to an ex- 
cess of certain food in 
the diet, and the lack of 
other elements. One 
food more than any 
other is now believed 
to induce cancer—viz., 
meat. In our civi- 
lized communities, we eat more meat 
than ever before in the world’s history; 
and the more meat consumed, the 
greater the percentage of cancer-deaths. 

Dr. L. Duncan Bulkley, Senior Physi- 
cian at the NewYork Skin and Cancer Hos 


dense, tenacious 


Senior 


Bulkle y, 





pital, has published several volumes in 
which he points out that meat-eating is 
one of the chief causes of cancer; and he 
records cases in which, the patient having 
been placed upon a rigid vegetarian diet, 
recovered completely, without any opera 
tion. Our more sedentary lives are also a 
contributory cause, preventing elimination 
of poisons which active exercise would 
dispose of. 

Meat creates an acid in the blood, which 
acid destroys the tissues and the nerve- 
cells. Dr. Crile has proved that this 
acidity will permanently destroy the 
brain and nerve-cells, so that they are 
never repaired or replaced! This acid 
acts as an internal irritant to the tissues; 
and if, at any local point, a “blockage” 
of the minute blood-vessels occurs, this 
will serve as the starting-point of a 
growth .which may eventuate in a 
cancer. 

Fruits, on the contrary, make the blood 
alkaline. They will cut down the acidity. 
Fruits will also supply certain valuable 
substances, called ‘vitamines,”” whose 
presence is essential to life. It is possible 
that the lack of vitamines may be a 
contributing cause of cancer, 

One of the greatest preventive mea- 
sures, therefore, is to eliminate meat from 
the diet, so far as possible, and replace it 
by vegetable foods, and particularly by 
fruits, eaten raw, which will maintain the 
blood and tissues in a normal chemical 
condition, 

Another contributory cause of cancer 
is probably an excess of salt, eaten with 
the food. Dr. Edward P. Robinson, in 
a recent address before the Tri-State 
Medical and Surgical Societies, stated 
his belief that salt is largely responsible 
for this fatal disease—and in this he is 
supported by a number of eminent 
medical authorities. Common salt is not 
utilizable by the body to any extent. It 
floats about in the blood and irritates the 
The quantity of salt eaten 
down to a minimum. 


tissues. 
should be cut 
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AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


THE WISHBONE WIGGLE 
FRENCH master of terp- 


sichore says “zut” to the 
claim that the latest dances 
He says they are old, and 
proves it. To invent an absolutely 
new dance seems a difficult job, yet 
we think it can be done. In fact, we 
ourselves have in- 
vented a new dance; 
all we need is some- 
body to introduce 
it at the summer 
hotels. In our 
dance, nobody gets 
to his feet at all. 
Or her feet. Foot 
motion in dancing 
having become more 
and more superflu- 
ous, We propose 
courageously to 
abolish it altogether. 
Partners sit close 
upon adjoining 
chairs, clasp each 
other in approved 
or disapproved) 
modern style, and 
shake to music. 
From the waist up. 

The advantage of 
this dance in a sum- 
mer ballroom is ob- 
vious. Summer ball- 
rooms invariably are 
crowded, and it is 
mighty hard to navigate. It is more like 
a block on the subway stairs than a ball. 
This dance will do away with the neces- 
sity for navigation. Where you are, you 
stay. And when the dance is over, 
there is no scurrying for chairs because 
you have never left your chairs. You 
merely unclinch, and begin to fan your 
partner. And if you want to sit out a 
dance, you can sit it out and dance it, too. 

\sk your dancing instructor to teach 
you the Wishbone Wiggle. 

+ . * 
SINE DIE 

\ ir ALICE ROBERTSON, member 
A of Congress from Oklahoma, says 
she will talk as little as possible, and urges 
all other members to cut out unnecessary 
speeches as a means of reducing the ex- 
pense of printing the Congressional 
Record.—Washington Despatch. 


ire new. 


‘Twas a session of Congress, and all through 
the House 

Vot a member was speaking. 
mouse 

Lach Congressman sat as though wrapped in 
a shroud, 

lor superfluous speech was no longer allowed. 


As still as a 


] 


then “I move we adjourn,’’ ventured some- 
body there; 
‘he motion was carried when put by the chair, 
Ind out of the Capitol homeward they flew, 
lor superfluous speeches were all that they 
RK new! 
+ * * 


r ‘ 
‘HE reluctance of governments to 
co-operate toward disarmament 
lit be less of a puzzle if people would 











* Partners sit close upon adjoining chairs, clasp each other in approved (or 
disapproved) modern style, and shake to music.” 


stop to analyze the powers which are be- 
hind governments, which give govern- 
ments their license to exist, to hold office. 
If a political party’s continued prestige 
depends upon harmony, and that harmony 
would be destroyed if certain interests 
were offended or “betrayed,” and those 
interests deal largely in the stuff of which 
battleships are made, the way to even an 
honest discussion of disarmament is barred. 
‘How can there be another war?” ask the 
well-meaning. “Don’t we know, as never 
before, what war means?” Precisely; we 
know just what it means; and it is rich 
pickings so long as there are tax-payers. 
It is well in this connection to remember 
—most folks have forgotten—that 
before the war the Krupps 
maintained secret publicity 
agents in both France and 
Germany; in Germany, 
near the French border, 
to keep alive hatred 
of France; and in 
France, near the 
German line, to see 
that hatred of Ger- 
many did not wane 
or waver. Business 
is frankly business. 

+ * + 


LULLABY 
SPECIALIST 


in mental ail- 





Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


of fairy stories commonly related to 
young children. The latter were literally 
frightened out of their News 
Note. 


senses. 


Wolves are coming pitter-patter after Riding 
Hood; 
Sleep, my deary! 
They may eat my laddy-baby if he isn’t good; 
Sleep, my deary, sleep! 
Eyes are shining, teeth are gleaming, there 
behind the tree; 
Goblins lurk in hiding just to pounce on you 
and me; 
Witches grim are riding, stick of broom be- 
striding; 
Close your eyes and sleep! 
Sleep, while ogres capture boys and fatten them 
to eat! 
Sleep, while Bluebeard kills his wife and hangs 
her up like meat! 
Giant’s crying, ‘‘Fe-fo-fum,’’ 
eyes, my sweet! 
Sleep, sleep, sle-e-e-e-e-p! 


so shut your 


(Baby passes a fine night) 
* + * 


HISTORY OF ANY PRICE REFORM 


(Feelingly Dedicated to the Ultimate Consumer) 


Profits as high as——per cent. being 
common in_ the industry, public 
opinion forces an investigation. 

A legislative committee is appointed 
to investigate the——industry. Counsel 
is engaged and hearings are held. 

The investigation brings out the fact 
that gross profiteering prevails, flagrant 
violations of the - laws. 

Indictments of the responsible heads 
by a Grand Jury follow the sensational 
findings of the investigating committee. 
Public is congratulated by the 
papers. 

Responsible heads are tried by a jury 


news- 


and found guilty of —— and ——. Pub- 
lic is further congratulated. 

Up for sentence before Judge—, 
responsible heads are fined hundred 


dollars apiece. 
The public pays a little more for —— 
than it did before. 


* + 7 
T’S — surprising 
how little you 
can teach some 
people. Builders, 


for example, or 
folks with houses 
for sale. In spite 
of all that has been 
printed about ex- 
tortionate charges 
and _ profiteering 
landlords, it is 
still considered 
good inducement 
to advertise: * Bal- 
ance may be paid 


ments says that the same as rent.” 
many cases of in- te Stars above, the 
sanity have been same as rent! 
induced by the type ‘Baby passes a fine night.” Ouch ! 
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Wanted: Soldiers of the Ether 


aged vouths with wireless outfits not only 
to write to the Navy, but also to talk by 
wireless to the Navy. 

The boy who wrote or “wired” to thi 
Navy in the New York district, for in 
stance, got a fine letter from the Navy 
Department. * Naval Communication of 
cials appreciate the importance of en 
couraging amateur radio activities in 
every way,” ran the letter. 
is maintained for the purpose of register- 
ing the amateurs of the Third Naval 
District 
registering is extended to amateur wire- 
less operators throughout the United 
States. [| p to the present time approx- 
imately 3,000 amateurs have registered 
with the Bureau.” 

And then, on top of this, 
held out a bait 

“A special message in the amateur 
code is ‘broadcasted’ at 9:30 p.m. daily 
on 1,500-meter wave-length. Valuable 
IS issued frequently,” the 
letter continues. You bet it Is valuable 
information! Itconsists of baseball 
scores; it tells what Babe Ruth did on 
that particularday. It carries hot news, 
and the man who makes up that budget 
of news takes care to see that it is all 
news for bovs. The Navy has won the 
bovs of the Atlantic Coast and of the 
Great Lakes region. 


‘This Bureau 


the Navy 


information 


oe now comes the Army. 
4 Major Kendall Banning, who was 
in the Signal Corps during the war, and 
Major William Mackay, who had charge 
of the painting of camouflage on ships, re 
cently started a campaign in Army circles 
for capturing the attention of wireless ama 
teurs. These former officers called to 
the attention of the Army Signal Corps 
the fact that the Navy was winning 
the lovalty of the wireless amateurs of 
America; so the majors thought the Army 
ought to get its hand in 

Wherefore, this last spring the Signal 
Corps of the Army began its flirtation 
with the wireless amateurs. There are 


nine Army “areas” in the United States, 


The Soul of the Apple. (ovdluded fro 


By this it seemed that he had been 
sitting with her like this all his life, and, 
as they talked on, talked, as lovers do, of 
the davs soon to come when they should 
be together always, never to part an) 
more, a tiny apple, with a fragment of 
blossom on it, fell down from the tre¢ 
above them, on to Meriel’s knees. 

She took it up with girlish pleasure. 

“It's a wild apple.” she cried, “the 
only one in the orchard. We must share 


it together. You must imagine I am 
Eve. See! Tl take the first bite. Now 


it’s your turn.” 

Miles Britton took the tiny apple from 
her hand. It 
color, and oddly aromatic in taste. 

“They are funny little apples, 
they * she said. “I bit into one, this 
but it didn’t taste as sweet as 


was of a curious copper 


aren t 


morning 
this one, darling.” 

“Then.” she 
will be 


eat every one 


added, “all the orchard 


ours soon won t it? and we ll 


ourselves, eh? Grand 


New York). but the privilege ot 


x 


and the officer in charge of every area was 
instructed, through urgent orders, to get in 
touch with the wireless amateurs of his 
region, and to tell them that the United 
States Army desired to form a reserve 
corps of amateur wireless operators. Mem- 
bership in the corps was to be based upon 
expertness of sending and receiving, and 
the Army would establish a wireless sta- 
tion in the area for communication with 
all amateurs. 

And today 
amateurs have all heard the good news. 
They have chatted about it through the 
air night after night for weeks. They are 
presenting their applications; and in sev 
eral districts where Army wireless. sta 
tions already communicate with amateurs 
the latter have requested the station to 


this is being done. The 


test their abilities. 

On the Pacific Coast the Army wireless 
stations are especially friendly with ama 
teurs. Almost nightly some fresh news 
goes out into the air about the latest plans 
for the Radio Reserve. There is little 
doubt that the Reserve list will be filled 
shortly with the crack wireless operators 
of the Coast. 

In the New York area the general in 
charge of Signal Corpsaffairs called a meet- 
ing of the officers of the various amateur 
Radio clubs and outlined his plans. It 
for him to deal with the 
would 


Was hecessar\ 
club officials only; 
have had to engage a large hall for the 
conference, estimated that 
15,000 boys around New York City are 
Phis meeting 


otherwise he 
since it is 


devotees of the radiograph. 
wound up with a promise on the part of 
the general that, in the autumn 
near New York City he would give Signal 
Corps instruction to about 150 or 200 wire 
The amateurs are to pa) 


tuacamp 


less amateurs. 
their own expenses, but they are to live a 
military life and be under military con- 
trol, and are to learn generally how to con 
duct themselves as good reservists. 

The result is that when an office boy in 
New York nowadays tells his boss that 
he doesn’t want to take his two weeks’ 
vacation until late in the fall. the boss 


father sold all last vear’s crop to an old 
Italian dealer in the citv, who comes 
Fall.” 


was silent 


around every 
Phen she 
ently looked up at him, with a quizzical 


awhile, and pres 
solemnity. 

“Do vou love me, Adam?” she ¢ 
and her deep eves seemed to be drawing 


sked, 


him into her vers soul.” 

* Forever,” he answered, and opened 
his arms to fold her passionately to hus 
heart 

Her eves closed, and her red lips sought 
his, in happy abandonment .. . but as 
thev met in a wild oblivious kiss, there 
went a great clanging sound through the 
orchard, and a sudden darkness seemed 
to swallow them up—and—Miles Britton 
lifted his head from his desk, 
Iving for a drowsy 


where it 
had been minute 
or two. 

The telephone was madly ringing—and 
his eve fell on the strange little apple. 
half-eaten, at his elbow. 


Concluded fron page 115) 


may be pretty sure that he has on h 
staff one of the boys who have be 
captured by the marvels of wireless tel 
graphy. And by that same token t! 
boss may be sure that he has a good, san 
sound, upstanding, forward-leoking boy 


ND so here is our once-despised ama 
ve teur wireless operator-—the Am 
ican boy who couldn't stay out of t! 
ether—prized, at last, by the might 
He how carries a license vranted by t! 
Department of Commerce, because tha 
Department realized that the amateur ot 
today may be the commercial wireless 
operator on an American ship tomorrow. 
He is listed with an official call and 
registration card by the United States 
Navy, because the Navy believes it ma 
need him some day. And now the Unit 
States Army has become his big brothe 
and talks and gossips with him whenever 
he pleases, and keeps a place open in its 
august ranks for him. 

Meanwhile the amateur goes on chat 
tering and gossiping, listening and talking 
corner of the 


every night in every 
United States. Happy fellow! His 


honors come to him through his play. 
If any father or mother asks me to name 
a game or a hobby for a son, I say, with 
out any hesitation, ** Wireless!’ It is the 
fascinating, the cleanest, and the 
When 


her son 


most 
most imaginative game I know. 
a mother who has interested 
in wireless rocks away at her knitting in 
the evenings of this coming winter, she 
may hum to herself with a good heart, 
Where Is my Wandering Boy Tonight?’ 
lhe chances are he will be upstairs in his 
own room; wandering by wireless with the 
ships at sea; or ambling and chatting 
radiographically over his whole hundred 
intle neighborhood; *sassing”’ this friend, 
laughing at that one, talking over schoo! 
lessons with another; or silently, wit! 
bent head, listening to the mighty towers 
of Arlington, Paris, Nauen or Moscow, as 
they whisper around the earth the news 
that has made up the history of another 


day 


page 121 

With a sigh he took up the receiver. It 
was Jacobs at last, and his news was even 
better than he had hoped for But, when 
the conversation was over, he sat a long 
time listlesslv looking before him. Jacobs’ 
news had lost its savor. 

“So it was only a dream,” he said to 
himself. ““Whet else could it be?” 

And just then, the door opened. He 
didn't look up. The marcelled Miss 
Perkins and her complexion had returned 
That was all. 

Then he heard a Voice, a strangely sweet 
and silvery voice. 

“Miles!” it: said. 

He raised his head, with something like 


fear. 
“Great God! [tisn’t Meriel?” he cried. 
“Just Meriel!” she said. “Come 
hack—never to go away any more.” 


And then the kiss that had been in- 
terrupted in the orchard was completed 
in that dingy, diminutive office, in’ the 
"Wail. 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or touring routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Depart- 


ment, LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. 


We are very glad to answer inquiries free 


of ¢ harge s 


CAN WE MAKE NIGHT DRIVING SAFE? 





RACTICAL- 
LY every 
state has 
issed laws regulat- 
the use of auto- 
hile headlights. 
These laws are al- 
st as varied as 
re the license fees, 
it their intention 
s to eliminate or re- 
luce the danger at- 
dant upon night 
iving due to the 
iding glare from 
the headlamps of 
approaching cars. 
Such laws may limit 
the intensity of 
used in’ the 
headlights; they 
may require that 
the rays be deflected 
downward by means 
ol special lenses or 
lamp adjustment, 
so that the glare will 
ot reach a_ point 
re than forty-two 
the 


Dulbs 


above 
level of the road- 
way; they may bar 
the diffusing type of 
and they 


nchnes 


le nses, 








nated for the proper 
distance ahead of the 
car and the vehicle 
is climbing a small 
grade as another car 
approaches from the 
other direction. The 
momentary b!ind- 
caused by the 
instant during which 
the glare from the 
ascending car may 
strike the eves of the 
driver of the other 
car has often been 
seri- 


ness 


the cause of a 
ous accident. 

Nor have the 
manufacturers of 
the diffusing type of 
lenses solved the 
problem. These 
headlights do serve 
to scatter the light 
over such a large 
area that it may be 
said more nearly to 
approach daylight 
than does the 
centrated beam of 


con- 


the other type of 
lense: however, in 
order to illuminate 


the road a sufficient 





prohibit the © KEYSTONE 
se of movable spot- 

gt ts. 
no sin- 
gle State in the Union enforces a law which 
makes driving at night as safe as should 
be the case. In reality, driving after 
dark should represent one of the safest 
forms of automobile operation, for the 
vht rays thrown by the headlights il- 
ninate every road inequality and even 
ignify it so that the owner will drive 
th greater care. Furthermore, the 
ght bar of light thrown ahead of the 
serves to announce its approach 
ind a blind turn or concealed corner, 
in advance of the time that its arrival 

ld be noted in daylight. 
But what becomes a factor of safety for 
e driver at night is transformed into a 
enace when he approaches a car coming 
the other direction. Then the glare 
the lights intended for the roadway 
nes directly into the eves of the oncom- 
driver, with the result that he is 
nded and cannot easily discern the side 
the road nor the amount of clearance 

tween him and the other vehicle. 

lhe tendency among drivers is to em- 
Vv electric bulbs of a high candle-power 
ich are intensified by strong reflectors 
til the roadway will be illuminated for 
indreds of feet in advance of the car. 
even though these rays may be 
rected downward by the use of special 
ises, Inequalities in the road will con- 


However, 


The first French automobile—a 


when its owner, L 


* built in 
it down the Ch 1m ps Elysees 


“Panhard Levassor 1891 


* Abbe Garois 


tinually throw the lights upward, for a rise 
of only an inch or so at the front wheels 
becomes one of several feet at a point well 
in advance of the car. Furthermore, 
such a downward direction of the rays ts 
of no avail if the roadway is to be illumi- 





DO YOU KNOW: 
1. Why 


are cars built for export provided w 
right-hand drive? 
2. How b adl y does it injure the battery to “re- 
Verse its ch large? 
Answers to these questions will be found in the 


Motor Department. 


next issue of the I 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOUND IN 


-ereates a stir in Paris of the 








THE LAST ISSUE OF THE 
MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


1. What is the Alemite 


system of car greasing? 


his consists of a grease passage at each point to 
be lubricated. The end of this passage is covered 
bya Spring-re tained ball ilve and what is known 
asa “bayonet” connection similar to that by means 
of which electric bulbs are held in place in their 


sockets in the headlam ps of a car The grease is 
forced into the grease ch as by means of a power 
ful grease gun and a flex steel tubing which 
clamps on to the above desc vibe 1 bayonet connec- 
tion. This gives a positive method of forcing greas 
into the parts by means of pressure applied from 
the outside through the grease gun. 

2 hy does cold air come from the valve of « 
hot tire? 

The air in a tire is compressed. When the air i 
let out it expands and in so doing gives off its heat 
Inasmuc h as he at passe s from the air it bec omes cold 
during the ind will, therefore, 
be several degrees colder than the outside air. The 
greater the pressure in the tire, the cooler will be 
the air as it is released from the valve 


process of expansion 











distance in advance 
car with 
enough intensity to 
define road obstruc- 
tions to permit of high-speed driving, 
the average motorist will install large 
candle-power bulbs, with the result that 
the diffused rays are made of such inten- 
sity that plain lenses with bulbs of mod- 
erate candle-power might as well be used. 

Courtesy, and also some laws, demands 
that the lights be dimmed when cars ap- 
proach each other. But so long 
roads are filled with irresponsible motor- 
ists who will take a concealed turn on the 
wrong side of the road, who will not keep 
to their side when passing other vehicles, 
and who drive with a total disregard of 
the rights of others. we must accept the 
driver who will not dim his lights as a 
necessary evil of the road. 

But possibly this driver is justified 
thus insuring a bright path of light by 
which to drive. If he dims he cannot see 
the side of the road in order to avoid a 
ditch. Furthermore, pedestrians who 
use the roadway are not as vet required 
to carry lights and consequently safety 
demands that the approaching cars 
furnish the necessary means for illumi 
nation of such an obstruction. Many a 
stroller on a country road has been struck 
by an oncoming car, the lights of which 
had been dimmed In order to pass one 
approaching in the other direction. Thus, 

(Concluded on page 139) 
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The Richest Women in the World—(Coneluded from page 123 


way. Take the case of Mrs. Kate 
Barker. 

Mrs. Barker is a full-blooded Osage 
lady who draws four and_ two-thirds 
“shares,” as they are called, in Indian 
land. These four and a fraction shares 
totaled her last year $46,836.69. But 
this was not all. Mrs. Barker did not 
have to pinch along on merely that. In 
addition she received $937.50 lease 
money and another $265 miscellaneous 
funds. But this was not all—not for 
Mrs. Barker. Mrs. Barker has a hus- 
band, Sam. Sam is not exactly on the 
town, for of his own right he drew $9,- 
900, thus running up the family budget to 
$57,939.19. Outside of that the family 
had to shift for itself. 

Mrs. Wrenn is not so fortunate. She 
practically has to look the wolf in the 
eyes, for she has a small family and gets 
only twenty or thirty thousand dollars a 
year. 

There are now 2154 Osage Indians and 
the number is increasing—they don’t 
have to think about another mouth to 
feed. And thus the black flood pours 
down on them, day in and day out, year 
by year, in a constantly increasing vol- 
ume. How do they spend it? Are they 
happy? Do they get much for their 
money? 

Ah, that is another question! That is 
the other side of the picture, for all is not 
as it would seem on the surface. The 
river runs deep with many unsightly snags 
in the slime of the bottom. 

Their native girls are a constant prey to 
the superior white man. He comes 


creeping in as a chauffeur or as a clerk 
around town, with merry speech and 
winning ways. The Indian girls are 
flattered by the attention of the wondrous 
white man and they elope with him. They 
are gone a short time and then the girl 
comes back, ber money gone, diseased 
and shamed, with an unwanted baby. 
After she has once married a white, she is 
no longer attractive to the young men of 
her own race. She is left alone, aban- 
doned, silently rocking her baby on the 
kitchen porch. 

The older ones—what can they do with 
their money? In a little squalid village 
outside Pawhuska they live, weedy, 
dusty, with oil wells backing up almost 
to their front yards, the black overflowing 
“crude” running over the land and blight- 
ing vegetation for years to come. Two 
prices they pay for everything. Their 
three-thousand-dollar car costs six. Their 
garage bills would make any other person 
stagger. But even with their cars, where 
can they go? Out on the roads rutted 
from hauling oil, through the suffocating 
dust, to come back to a sizzling cor- 
rugated iron garage. 

They are not wanted in the hotels; it 
drives away trade. They can get on the 
train and go to Kansas City or Fort 
Worth, but they are only objects of curi- 
osity to be followed on the streets. White 
chauffeurs they have, not such as we 
know in the cities, but slouching, sullen 
individuals who treat their employers 
with open disrespect, only brightening up 
when they have a chance to meet a pretty 
and unattached Indian girl. 





Dempsey the Champion, but Carpentier the 


took smelling-salts. But with the third 
the steady and terrific attack on Carpen- 
tier began again. We could hear the 
gloves strike. Carpentier winced and 
kept coming in. He had been advised 
to make a running fight of it, but he 
was still taking the gambler’s chance to 
lose or win all. Once or twice he threw 
himself into the air putting all his body 
into tremendous blows against the cham- 
pion, but they curled harmlessly around 
Dempsey’s neck. 

Then came the fourth round and as 
Carpentier advanced to the attack Demp- 
sey caught him fairly with a right-hand 
swing to the jaw. It was a short blow 
but it lacked nothing in power. Carpen- 
tier went down. Here, according to all 
the traditions of the prize ring, the crowd 
should have shouted for the aggressor. 
There should have been loud cries for 
Dempsey to finish him off. Instead, 
there was first a second of silence and then 
something like a great sob. Carpentier 
was straining to get up and it tugged at 
the heartstrings of the ninety thousand. 
Their wills were one with his and with a 
terrific effort he rolled over on his stomach 
and leaped up. 

Dempsey had turned his back after 
delivering the blow and walked all the 
way across the ring, but he was back 
again and intent upon making good his 
advantage. He hit Carpentier over the 
heart, and then with a right to the jaw 
as he started to fall. 


The flaming will of the Frenchman was 
not yet quenched. He moved, but for the 
moment the co-ordination of his body was 
impaired. His brain said, “Get up,” 
but there was mutiny in his legs and 
shoulders. At the count of seven his 
head sank back upon the canvas. The 
fight was over, though the referee had to 
raise and lower his hand three times 
more. Descamps leaped into the ring 
immediately at ten, but Dempsey was 
before him and picked up Carpentier and 
helped to carry him to his corner. The 
Frenchman was not unconscious, and in a 
minute or two he came back to the center 
of the ring smiling. Dempsey came for- 
ward and the men shook hands. In 
leaving the ring, the champion paused a 
moment and said, “He’s a good, game 
boy.” 

Carpentier declared after the fight 
that he had gone against a man too good 
for him and that was all there was to it. 
It is true that X-ray pictures showed that 
Carpentier broke his right hand, or rather 
pushed a small bone out of place, when 
he struck Dempsey so hard in the second 
round, but that can hardly be set forth 
as an excuse. Indeed, neither Carpentier 
nor his manager has made any attempt to 
do sO, 

After all, the challenger had struck the 
hardest blow he knew how. It staggered 
Dempsey, but it did not bring him down, 
and it broke the hand. In other words, 
Dempsey’s jaw was stronger than Car- 


Their pleasure they must take in the 
little hot, baking town of Pawhu 
There is no place to go, no place t 
wants them, no place where they fee! at 
home. They go out for a spin with t! 
white chauffeur along the rutted roads 
the car breaks down and it is towed to 
the garage. The garage works over it { 

a while and sends in such a bill as its co) 
science will allow. 

They go to the movies; now and then to 
a baseball game, and downtown in the coo! 
of the afternoon. Then once in a whil 
to Tulsa where, too, they are waiting for 
them. They have diamonds, but there js 
nobody to admire them; only those who 
laugh. It is not a pleasant life. Some- 
times as you move among them, even with 
the golden stream that ceaselessly pours 
down on them, you can believe them hap- 
pier in the old prairie days when thi 
could go and come as they wished, with 
never a guardian dogging their steps, or 
a payroll to sign. 

Thus they live and have their being, th 
richest women in the world, a comfortabk 
house to sleep in but choosing a tent in th 
yard, and eating their meals under a tree, 
all from a common bowl. Not many ar 
there, as they watch Mrs. Wrenn going 
about her daily life, the constant object 
of peering tourist curiosity, who would b 
willing to exchange with her. They havi 
the money but little else—and there is so 
much in the world besides money. Never 
does one realize it more than when on 
sees Mrs. Wrenn moving about. preparing 
her noontide meal, in savage fashion, in 
her brown bare feet. 


Hero 


pentier’s fist, and in such circumstances 
it was inevitable that the champion 
should win. 

Ali in all, it was the most satisfactory 
big sporting event I have ever seen. To 
my mind the ethics and manners of th 
whole affair were on a higher plane even 
than amateur sports of one kind or 
another, There was less acrimonious 
partisanship than at any big college foot 
ball game. Effort was applauded, but 
there were no cheers for the errors of either 
man. There was no hint of foul play. 

Among the ninety thousand were peopl 
of all sorts. Probably ten thousand 
women saw the fight, and their reactions 
were not noticeably dissimilar to those of 
the men. Carpentier got a nose-bleed in 
the first round, but there was no justifi 
cation for calling the fight brutal or 
bloody. The Frenchman was hit hard and 
was knocked out, but he was not as used 
up as an oarsman at the end of a four- 
mile race, or a two-mile runner. The da) 
after the fight his trainer reported Car- 
pentier was as well as ever and that ther 
was not a mark upon him except a slig! 
cut under one eye. It will be unfortunati 
if boxing is ever stopped universally in 
America. It is the most elemental and 
dramatic of all our sports. And for that 
very reason it carries with it the greatest 
thrill of all. If there were only Carpentiers 
enough to go round we might recogniz« 
that boxing atits highest estate is not 
a sport at all, but one of the fine arts. 


(Concluded from page 118) 
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Farmers Adopt Collective Bargaining—(Continued from page 131) 


with minimum labor, fertilizer and culti- 
vation costs. Crop prospects are good, 
and the fact that there has been a decrease 
in acreage of several principal crops, 
especially in the South where cotton 
acreages have been greatly reduced, makes 
the chance of profitable per acre 


mean any socialistic dream—far from that; 
it does not mean that they expect profits 
to be legislated to them; nor do they plan 
to fleece the consumer by unjust price 
fixing. Rather, they are taking a lesson 
from our large corporations and the 


kind of co-operation necessitating effective 
groups, and proper co-operation and co-or- 
dination are needed between them.”’ 

Large interests which will be severely 
hurt if the farmers’ plans succeed have 
used every method of attack known, from 
ridicule to actual business discrimi- 
nation and boycotting. 





returns much better. 

With the moving of the crops to 
market, money will be available 
for paying off mortgages, notes, 
and store debts. In some cases 
there will be small surpluses left 
which the farm family will spend 
for badly needed farm equipment, 
household supplies, and perhaps a 
few luxuries. This undoubtedly 
will loosen up frozen bank credits 
everywhere, the country merchants’ 
shelves will be cleaned out at least 
to a certain extent, and the banker, 
jobber and manufacturer will ben- 
efit accordingly. It is the most 
encouraging thing on the business 
horizon today, that farmers will 
soon be in the market again. — If 
some miracle, and it will take noth- 
ing short of a miracle, could improve 
our export business in the same 
proportion, a general revival of 
business this fall might be expected. 
But this is hardly likely. 





Bob, Rob and the Job 


By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


WO friends have I and one is poor, 
Unkempt, unsteady and unsure. 


I speak of him as “ Poor old Bob!” 


Pursued by some malignant fate, 
His is a sad, unhappy state; 

He is a man without a job. 
(Tis not a lot to be desired 
To be continuously fired.) 


WO friends have I and one is rich, 
For money sticks to him like pitch. 
I speak of him as “ Poor old Rob!” 
I thrill with pity through and through, 
For he has not one thing to do; 
He is a man without a Job. 


(A man who calls himself “‘ Retired” 
Is much the same as one who's fired.) 


“You farmers make us laugh,” 
they say. ‘Your business is to 
raise crops, ours is to handle them. 
Why tear down existing machinery 
and substitute something which 
would be no better even if it suc- 
ceeded at all. Go back to your 
producing and leave our part of the 
business alone.” 

But the farmers have heard this 
story so long that they lend deaf 
ears. They point instead to figures 
recently issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission which give the results 
of an investigation of the grain busi- 
ness. This report shows that co- 
operative grain elevators have paid 
higher returns than have privately 
owned ones. The farmer-owned 
elevators paid back in patronage 
dividends 31.78 per cent. in 1915- 
1916; 38.97 per cent. in 1916-1917; 
26.32 per cent. in 1919-1920. The 
lowest return in each period was 
by the line elevators—11.66 per 








N the above I have given the 
most optimistic view. It is 
improbable that many farmers will make 
interest on their investment this year, to 
say nothing of wages for themselves and 
their families. Few will make more than 
a good living, and those who are in debt 
for their farms will do well to pay carrying 
charges. Itis the exceptional farm that 
pays more than five per cent. on invest- 
ment even in normal times, As a good 
Ohio farmer told me not long ago: 

‘We don’t expect to make any money 
this year. The best that we can hope to 
do is to keep from going into the hole.” 

He is a man who figures costs carefully, 
and is therefore in a position to know. 

“In the nineties we didn’t make much 
money farming,” he continued, “but 
what we made counted. A dollar would 
go a long ways then; now a bushel of 
wheat or corn won’t begin to buy what 
they would in former panic years.” 

One of our wisest agricultural sages, 
Eugene Davenport, Dean of the Illinois 
College of Agriculture, recently wrote in 
Farm and Fireside: 

“Clearly, no sane man would borrow 
money now with which to buy a farm, or 
even to stock it with buildings or equip- 
ment, facing the uncertainty as to what 
the next decade will develop. .. . Nev- 
ertheless, the man who owns a farm, and 
the farmer out of debt, can, upon the 
whole, weather the readjustment more 
safely and with less discomfort than can 
most of his competitors in business.” 

It is because farmers generally recog- 
nize this uncertainty, because they like 
farming and want to continue in it, be- 
cause they feel that they are not getting 
as much of the consumer’s dollar as they 
are entitled to, that they are getting be- 
hind the greatest co-operative movement 
in the history of the world. 

Co-operation, as they see it, does not 





labor unions; they are organizing on a 
large scale for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. Believing that they them- 
selves can handle their products more 
efficiently than is now being done by mid- 
dlemen, they intend to take some of the 
middleman’s profit and return it in the 
form of patronage dividends to the pro- 
ducer. It will mean a fight, but it will be 
a clean fight, so far as the farmers are 
concerned, and on a purely competitive 
basis. They are willing to let the best 
man win. 


HE foster-parent for most of the large 
farmers’ co-operative associations is 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which calls itself “The Farmers’ National 
Service Organization.” It had its birth 
less than two years ago when farm bureaus 
of the different States got together in order 
to have greater co-ordination of effort. Its 
strength lies in its strictly farm member- 
ship, which now numbers 1,050,000 (paid 
up), and its strong local organization, the 
basic “unit being the county. Every 
strong agricultural State is now repre- 
sented. Its leaders, while required to be 
bona fide farmers, are men of executive ex- 
perience and wide vision. For special- 
ized work only experts are employed, and 
salaries that are adequate to attract com- 
petent men are paid. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has this to say of the'A. F. B. F : 
“T wish to express my approval of the 
excellent work which the A. F. B. F. is 
doing. It is conservative in its approach 
and gives confidence to the whole coun- 
try. During the war we had extreme 
paternalism. The A. F. B. F. comes from 
the people itself. Paternalism will de- 


stroy the basis of progress and growth, if 
This is a 


continued in peace times, 


cent.; 15.82 per cent., and 12.86 per 
cent. respectively. Independent 
elevators, and co-operatives not paying 
patronage dividends, occupied positions 
between the two extremes. No business 
principle was violated by the co-opera- 
tives; they simply operated more effi- 
ciently and returned the profits to their 
grower patrons. 

Thestronghold of the co-operative move- 
ment is, of course, in the great agricul- 
tural States of the Middle West. The 
Farm Bureau numbers over 100,000 
members each in Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and 
Texas. In most States a membership 
costs $10, so there are ample funds to work 
with. Other sections of the country—the 
South, the Far West, and even conserva- 
tive New England—are enthusiastically 
joining in. Every county in Delaware, 
not primarily an agricultural State, is 
organized. 


HE main lines of activity thus taken 
up by the farmers through the A. F. 
B. F. are: 

1. The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., a 
national grain-marketing association, 
which was conceived by the committee of 
17 appointed in October 1920 by J. R. 
Howard, President of the A. F. B. F. 

2. The Farmers’ Finance Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the U. S. Grain Growers 
with an authorized capitalization of 
$100,000,000. 

3. A committee of 15 has recom- 
mended producer-owned livestock com- 
mission companies. This plan is now 
being worked out. 

4. A committee of 21 is working out a 
national fruit-marketing plan. 

5. A committee of 11 is developing a 
national dairy-marketing plan. 

6. A committee of 10 is working out a 
national vegetable-marketing system. 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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Ira Shook, of Flint, Did That 
Amount of Business in 1 Day 


—making and selling Popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. He says in letter 
dated March 1, 1921: “I started out with 
nothing, now have $12,000.00 all made 
from Crispettes.” Others have amazing 
records: Gibbs says: “‘Sold $50.00 first night!” 
Erwin’s little boy makes $35.00 to $50.00 every 
Saturday afternoon. Meixner reports, $600.00 
business in one day. Kellog writes: “$700.00 
ahead first two weeks.”” Master’s letter says: 
**— sold $40.00 in four hours.” During March, 
1921, Turner was offered $700.00 clear profit 
above cost of his investment to sell. There is 
money — lots of money—in Crispettes. Times 
make no difference for most of these records were 
made in 1921—were made while people 

are crying hard times and are looking 

for jobs! Location makes no differ- 

ence. It’s common for Crispette 

machines to make $10.00 to 

$25.00 profit daily 

in small towns! 





I Start You in Business 
Write me—get my help. Begin now. Others 
are making money selling Crispettes. You can, 
too! You don’t need much capital. Experience 
not necessary. I furnish everything—secret for- 
mulas, equipment forshopor store, full directions, 
raw materials, wrappers, etc. Sple ndid chances 
galore everywhere! Crowded streets, amuse- 
ment parks, concessions, wholesaling and stores! 


$1000° Month Easily Possible 


Crispettes are a delicious, delightful confection. 
People never get enough. Always come for more. 
Raw materials are plentiful and cheap. You make 
enormous profits. Trade grows by leaps and 
bounds. It’s an easy, pleasant and fascinating 
business. Send post card for illustrated book of 
facts. Contains enthusiastic letters from men and women 
who have quickly succeeded. Tellshowto start. Explains 
most successful methods. Gives all information needed. 
It’s Free! Write Now! Address H. W. Eakins, Gen. Mgr. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
720 High Street Springfield, Ohio 
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YOUR CAR 


The price of some cars has 
come down—that of others has 
gone up. 





Which car will give you 100‘ 
value for your needs? 
Peace 
have expert advice free of 
rou want a car and will 
tal rour need , you can 
in theu unbia ed service of our Moto: 
Deperun ent. 


Haro.p W. Stauson, M.E. 





Leslie’s Weekly 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 











No One Need Buy 
Cuticura Before He 
Tries Free Samples 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25¢. everywhere pie les 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, ieee. 

















INVENTORS. 


our guide book “HOW TO GI 
Send mode! or sketch and d 





1 pinion of its pate e nature 
ANDOLPH & CO., 789 ‘‘F,” Washington, D. C. 


Welcome to the Valley of Death (Continued from page 125 


places, connected with great highways 
leading north and south and east and 
west, through Nevada and northern Cali- 
fornia to Southern California, the Club 
decided that it was best to sign-post it. 

Two years have been consumed in the 
task. Thirteen hundred signs in all have 
been used—700 within the Valley and 500 
on the roads approaching it. Only during 
certain parts of the year could a road 
crew work within the Valley making 
notes of where the signs should be placed 
and learning where the water-holes were 
located, 

A special type of sign had to be used. It 
was learned long ago that wooden signs 
were used by travelers for fuel, or else they 
shrivelled up and blew away in the waves 
Special paint must be employed, 


for ordinary paint would blister and 


| scorch in the fierce rays of the Death 


Valley sun. These signs had to be 
anchored beneath the surface of the 
shifting sand to huge redwood blocks 
which would prevent the scorching winds 
from blowing the signs away. It was a 
task of mighty magnitude. 

After the notes were made, they were 
taken to Los Angeles and transcribed on 
sheets of paper which were in turn sent 
to the factory where the special signs 
were made and shipped to points near 
the Valley, where Club trucks picked 
them up and began the perilous journey 
into the valley itself. The journey into 
the Vallev of Death is bea rous at all 
times of the vear, but more so in the sum- 
mer than at any other, of course. In the 
winter, however, there is always the 
chance of a sudden cloudburst sweeping 
down from the Sierras and washing out 
what little trails of road are found there, 
leaving the auto truck high and dry in a 
salt bed with no means of getting out, or 


, of summoning help for the crew. 


So day by day the sign-posting went on, 
until now a trip from Goldfield or Reno, 
Nevada to California through the Vallev 
of Sorrows can be made with comparative 
safetv—if vou follow the signs. But woe 
betide the traveler who ignores the signs 
and tries a short cut! 

All water-holes are marked with signs 
which show the nearest available water 
from the road, and often a motorist must 
leave his car and walk for a mile or more 
to the nearest water-hole indicated in 
order to replenish his radiator. It is not 
probable that Death Valley will ever be- 
come a resort of abounding popularity 
but there are people throughout America, 
who, unable to resist the lure of the 
mysterious, will annually make a pil- 
grimage to the sleeping monster just to 
see for themselves what it was that 
lured thousands of hardy prospectors to 
their death in this fastness of the desert 

Whether or not great wealth lies con- 
cealed in the borax and saline cliffs which 
frown down upon the floor of the oven 
hundreds of feet below is still 
which may be revealed now because of the 
sign-posting work just completed. In the 
days before motor-driven vehicles, footsore 
prospectors were able to penetrate only a 
short way into the Valley because of the 
terrible trials through which they must 
pass. Now, however, one may tour 
almost its entire length in a day, if the 
signs are carefully followed. 


secret 


In many places the floor of the Valley i 
as rough and as uneven as the surface o! 
the moon as it appears through one o 
those street telescopes through which you 
squint foradime. Thisis due to the chem 
ical action of the salt and borax which ex- 
pand and twist in their heat agonies 
during the summer. It is as sharp and as 
jagged as broken glass, and is plainly dis- 
cernible in the photographs. 

The cliffs at the sides are accessible onl) 
by foot, as no roads lead to their heights. 
From a distance, the valley looks like a 
gulf which had suddenly dried up. Its 
head is up at the old deserted Furnac« 
oy Ranch, which was the headquarters 

f ‘Borax’ Smith in the days when the 
vo nt twenty-mule teams plodded their 
way in and out of the hot furnace to 
make their master rich. Here Smith 
established his stronghold and defended 
himself and his mules from the raids of 
hostile Indians who attempted to plunder 
his corrals. 

Now the ranch is deserted, and strange 
as it may seem, is in the hands of descend- 
ants of the self-same “Injuns”’ who once 
attempted to plunge their arrows and 
knives into the hearts of Smith and his 
faithful muleteers. A few dogs barked at 
us as we drove up, our radiator whistling 
pathetically for water. From the Fur- 
nace Creek Ranch the Valley of Death 
stretches away southward under a shim- 
mer of hazy heat even in June, surrounded 
menacingly by its barren, brown cliffs 


-which sparkle here and there with the salt 


which dried upon their brows. Not 
another habitation graces the Valley. 

And the Valley itself is sunk in the 
midst of the desert. It is a desert within 
a desert. The roads on the desert sur- 
rounding the Valley were also posted by 
the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia in order to protect travelers who 
are passing from one Western State to 
another and choose this forsaken way. 
Brooding in the desert, and almost 
on the lip of Death Valley itself is the little 
town of Shoshone, beloved by all who have 
ever trod the desert. It sleeps beneath 
a little grove of cotton-woods, and lures 
the weary traveler into its welcome shade 
from afar. Many of the club signs carry 
the welcome news which heralds the ap- 
proach to Shoshone with its dwindling 
population and its nodding  cotton- 
woods. 

It is suggested that motorists planning 
to cross Death Valley on their way west- 
ward to the Pacific slope, always travel 
in pairs or in groups. Then, if one car 
breaks down, the other can go at once 
for help before the Valley closes in and 
swallows the travelers. Despite the 
march of progress, the old methods of 
the early pioneers with their canvas- 
covered wagons must be followed for 
safety’s sake. 

Gasoline has superseded the burro, the 
pack mule and the horse-drawn vehicle 
of other days, but even the motor car 
is not infallible. Mayhap, amid the 
dancing, shimmering heat waves there 
hovers a ghostly caravan of those who 
have forfeited their lives in this dread 
place and if so, their counsel would be: 

“Take no chances. Take every pre- 
cuition. Beware, lest this Valley of 
Death claim you, too!” 
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Motor Department 


(Concluded from page 135) 
c ch driver of two approaching cars ‘3 | 
mfronted with a serious dilemma— 
whether courtesy and consideration for the 
safety of the approaching motorist de- 
mand that he dim his lights, or whether 
the possible danger to a chance pedestrian 
together with the 
injustices meted out to motorists in civil 
damage suits, should not direct him te 
keep all the roadway well illuminated. 
[he question is a serious one and has 
it vet been solved by engineering in- 
enuity or by statutory regulation. The 
lefinition of “glare” is one of personal 
opinion and one which the courts have 
failed to decide. By the use of several 
(it vices, however, it is possible to reduce 
e danger of night driving. 
lored shields can be attached 
windshield and through them the blind- 
g rays may be reduced and absorbed. 
But the laws of some States are con- 


trary to the best arrangement, which con- | 


sists in the use of a bright spotlight placed 
well up on the windshield frame and so 


lirected that its rays are scattered on the | 


right-hand side of the road slightly 
advance of the car. This spotlight can 
be so arranged as to be turned on when 
the bright headlights are dimmed, with 
the result that a ray of light will be 
thrown well in advance of the car and at 
the side of the roadway. If every car 
were so equipped, the bright lights could 
he dimmed with no risk to drivers, occu- 
pants or chance highway pedestrians. 
Some States, however, because of the op- 
portunity afforded to the owner of the 
spotlight to direct the light in the eves of 
the approaching driver, have ruled out 
their use on any vehicles registering with- 
the States in question. But a fixed 
spotlight which could be so adjusted as 
to throw its rays at the proper point of the 


road, and which could not be moved in 


iv other direction, could easily be made 
to overcome objections of legislators. 

One of the most recent cars to make its 
appearance on the market possesses two 
interesting solutions of the night-driving 
problem, One of these is what is known 
as the “courtesy light,” which consists of a 


well-shielded light placed on the left-hand | 


side of the ear and which, when turned on, 
running 
The rays are thrown 


illuminates the 
side of the car. 


hackward and downward rather than for- | 


ward so that they do not shine into the 
eves of the oncoming motorist, and vet 


serve to define to him the outward limits of 
the ear which he is approaching and the | 


portion of the roadway over which he will 
travel. Under such conditions the on- 
coming motorist could easily pass the car 
provided with a courtesy light with no 
lights of his own whatsoever. The same 
car is also provided with a powerful 
earchlight in combination with the red 
rear signal. 
will automatically illuminate 
the shift lever is thrown into 
lhis lights up a path over which the driver 
inay back his car as safely as in daylight. 


as soon as 


reverse, 


But one manufacturer of these devices | 


not enough. Some method must be 
und which will universally reduce the 
langer of night driving and which will 
elp to unify the requirements of the vari- 
us states, municipalities and townships. 
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Will You Follow? 


| 

The ways in which two | 
| men invested their sav- | 
| ings, and the results in 








each case, are described in 
our new pamphlet, ‘““Two \| | 
Men and Their Money.’ 
Write ora copy. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
$100, $500, $1.000 
Interest payable twice yearly 
To yield 8 
Partial payment accounts invited 


| G. = MTLLER aC 
CORPORATES 
lo HURT BUNLOING ATLANTA GA 


‘*First—The Investor's Welfare” 























TRSRESTS Sey 


Wwrat could be SAFER than 
| an investment in which funds of _ |i} 
the Madison & Kedzie State Bank, with 
which we are affiliated, are also placed— | | 








and secured by highest xrade city prop 

ii; erty valued at least twice amount of loan? 

| What could be more liberal than 7% 
interest? 


These are two unusually attractive fea- | 
tures of INVESTORS BONDS. There jij} 
are other reasons why you should place | 
your money in them. Write for inter | 
esting literature! 

Ask for Booklets No. 1-131 | 
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MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK | 
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Petroleum 


The “Puzzle of Wall Street’? is quite 
fully discussed in a special article in our 
INVESTMENT SURVEY No. 56, just 
off the press, and sent free upon request. 
Also our 20-PAYMENT BOOKLET S-6 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


40 Exchange Place, New York 


Philadelphia 
Coatesville 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offera splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- | 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, io | 
U.S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 


Chambersburg 
Carlisle 














LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Subscribers to Lestie’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answers by telegraph. 
munications are treated confidentially 


giving full name and exact street address. 


HE introduction of a new protec- 

tive tariff Lill in the House was one 

of the inevitable incidents under a 
Republican Administration, But it oc- 
curred sooner than was expected. Many 
sagacious financiers had hoped that the 
more urgent matter of revision of taxes 
would have been given prior consideration 
by our lawmakers. The party’s tradi- 
tions, however, still have a strong hold on 
its leaders. and they have been uneasy 
over the existing low rates on dutiable 
commodities and over the length of the 
free list. So the tariff was given the right 
of way, though tax revision, it is promised, 
will be a close second, 

The initial shape of the bill may not be 
its ultimate one, and should not be, if, as 
its opponents allege, it aims to en- 
act the highest-rate tariff in our his- 
tory. Public sentiment is not likely to 
favor going to extremes in this respect. 
The bill’s average rate, its sponsors admit, 
is 18 per cent. to 20 per cent. as against 
18.55 per cent. in the Payne-Aldrich act, 
while the average in the present Under- 
wood law is only 6 per cent. In each of 
these estimates, the free list is included. 
But the epposition assert that if the aver- 
age rate were based on dutiable articles 
alone it would be 50 per cent. to 60 per 
cent., while the average of the Payne-Al- 
drich bill on taxed articles was only 40 per 
cent. Undoubtedly, it is the average rate 
on dutiable articles which will in public 
estimation characterize the bill. To con- 
servative protectionists no less than to 
free-traders, this average appears too high 
It is to be hoped that the schedules when 
finally adopted will be suitably modified, 
and so attuned to present world conditions 
as not to be injurious to our interests by 
checking commerce with other countries. 

In the preparation of a tariff bill at this 
time unprecedented circumstances have 
to be held in view. The United States is 
now the greatest creditor nation of the 
world. Foreign governments owe our 
government nearly ten billion dollars, 
loaned to them in the stress of the war. 
The borrowers are unable to repay the 
principal, or even to meet the interest on 
this vast indebtedness, for their resources 
were exhausted in the most costly and 
wasteful of international conflicts They 
can hope to obtain money to cancel this 
debt only as they are able to expand pro- 
duction and sell their products to advan- 
tage. This country has been one of their 
most important markets, and it seems 
essential that it shall be so in the future. 


Tariff imposts on their goods imported 


No charge is made 
A two-cent postage 
Address all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuie’s WEEKLY, 
Anonymous communications will not be answered 


for this service. All con 
stamp should always be inclosed 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


into the United States should, therefore, 
not be excessive. They ought not wholly 
to inhibit importation, though they might 
justly levy a virtual equalizing tax, and 
safeguard against mere dumping, and thus 
make some needed addition to our rev- 
enues, Whatever its figures may be, the 
new tariff should, in fact, be chiefly a 
revenue one. That it may be, with a 
considerable yield, without killing or seri- 
ously restricting trade and without 
detriment to our well-established indus- 
tries. Our giant enterprises hardly need 
any great amount of fostering; some 
weaker ones might be specially favored, 
if necessary, 

The restoration of plentiful trade 
between this and other nations is ex- 
tremely desirable. Our own prosperity is 
profoundly implicated in that. It would 
be a misfortune for ull concerned if the new 
tariff should act as a deterrent to mutu- 
ally beneficial exchanges of commodities. 
No jug-handled commercial scheme can 
long endure. If we want to sell, we must 
also buy, and if we wish to have our 
Allied debtors wipe out their dues to us, 
we must take at least some portion of 
their offerings of merchandise. A middle- 
of-the-road tariff policy will eventually 
profit us more than a radical one. 

If our statesmen are economically wise 
they will make the new tariff as reason- 
able, moderate, and fair as possible. The 
greed of selfish interests should not be al- 
lowed to dominate it. A properly con- 
structed tariff would not be without its 
benefits: one which is crude, unscientific, 
and unreasonable would be a source of 
mischief and damage to ourselves, as 
well as to our potential customers across 
the seas. 

As the influence of the proposed tariff on 
the business conditions of the country will 
be reflected in the securities market, the 
process of framing it should be watched 
wits keenest interest by all investors and 
speculators. 


Answers to Inquiries 
K, Washington, D.C. Vier:e-Arrow pfd., on which 


dividends were ‘ately suspeaded, is a fair speculation, 
looking just vow like a long pull. The company is not 
prospering greatly at present, but should some day ! etter 
its position It all depevds cn the revival of the auto- 
mobile ivcustry. 

D, Arlington, Neb.- [do not consider Betble- 
hem Ste.! at pr-sent price ‘safe enough to convert 
Liberty Bonds into it Such a transaction might result 
to your advantage in the end, ul you cannot - sure of 
it During the troublous time that may be ahead, 
Liberty 4 >-nde are good things '> bang on to. 

H, Birmingham, Ala.: The Piggly Wiggly Stores, 
owing te beavy inventory losses, showed a deficit of over 
$700 000 in 1920. Recent earnings are reported good, but 
dividend resumption is not expected this year The 
company has got along pretty well considering that it is 
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Investment Opportunities 
in Rail Securities 


With the affairs of the country’s 
railroads rapidly assuming a more 
favorable aspect, the time has come 
for investors to take advantage of 
the investment opportunities that 
now prevail among the rails. And, 
in connection with making the best 
selections, our Market Review 
should prove of great value, as it 
currently contains up-to-date anal- 
yses of different railroads, as well 
as of industrial, petroleum and 
mining companies. 


Ask for LW 69 


free upon request 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N, Y. 


50 Broad St. New York 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 


ewark Boston 
(Direct Private Wires) 


Chicago 





























Business 


Will Boom 


and factories reopen—but 
more money will be needed 
to enable the wheels of in- 
dustry and commerce to 
turn at full speed. 


THE LEGION 
OF DOLLAR SAVERS 


(a squad in every home) 








offers an opportunity to 
every man, womanandchild 
to invest their savings inthe 
future of the United States 
of America. Dollars in- 
vested through this channel 
will ultimately promote bus- 
iness enterprise and provide 
employment for all. Reg- 
ular savings of a part of 
your weekly earnings for 
investment in the new 


| $1 Treasury Saving Stamps 


automatically enrolls you as 
a member of the ‘‘Legion.” 


lreasury Savings Securit ies in denom- 
inations of 25c. BI, $5, $25, $1c0 
and $1000 are on sale at 
Banks and ius Offices. 


Government Loan Organization 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


| less than two years old. With capable management it | 
ought to have a future. 

-, Richmond, Va.: Among public utility $100 | 
bonds which may now be pure hased at attractive prices 
are American Tel. & Tel. coll. tr. 5's, cony. 6's, cv. 44's 
| and 6 per cent. notes; Brooklyn Edison gen. 5's, Commer- | 
cial Cable Ist 4’s, Detroit Edison Ist and ref. 6's, Hudson 
& Manhattan ref. 5's, Missi sissippi River Power 5’s, and 
deb. 7's, N. Y. Telephone deb. 6's, and Portland Railway, 
Light & Power ref. 5's. | 

M., Cincinnati, O.: The Paragon Refining | 
Company suffered a deficit in 1919 and it lately had to 
make a new note issue. These were adverse influences, | 
but the company made a good profit in 1920. It seems | 
better to hold the common stock, in spite of the passing of 
the dividend, than to throw it on the market at a serious 
loss. All the oil stocks have been subject recently to 
bearish attacks and all have sagged in price. There should 
be some recovery before long. 

C., Omaha, Neb.: It looks like a fair business man’s 
investment to put $500 in the Paris-Orleans Railroad 
Co. 6 per cent bonds at the price of $70 per 1,000-franc | 
bond. The bonds are guaranteed, principal and interest, 
by the French |e rnment. They are redeemable at par 
by drawings. Coupons of drawn bonds may be held for 
five years and the principal of drawn bonds for thirty 
years. This gives the owner the advantage of a possib le | 
advance in the rate of exchange which might bring him 
substantial profit. 

F, Montgomery, Ala.: While perhaps not en- 
titled to be called “gilt-edged,”’ International Mercantile 
Marine Co, bonds are high grade and an excellent busi- 
ness man’s investment. The company is paying 6 per cent. 
on its preferred stock and if the ocean-carrying trade | 
should improve, as it probably will some day, the com- 
pany will be in a strong financial position. The Brazilian 
Government's credit is high and I think well of its 8 per 
cent. bonds. They are undoubtedly safe. In view of their | 
higher yield, I would, everything ‘considere od, prefer the 
Brazilian bonds to Mercantile Marine bonds. 

H., El Paso, Texas: The Goodyear Tire & Rubber | 
Co. has been reorganized. The plan provided for the 
exchange of new common stock of no par value, share for 
share, for old stock, par value $100. Each holder of 
common stock was entitled to subscribe for 8 per cent. | 
debentures at 99 to the amount of $45 for each share of 
stock. These bonds would have to be paid for in cash. 
The right to subscribe for the bonds has expired. I do 
not advise purchase of additional common shares, even 
at present low value. Dividends are undoubtedly remote 
It would be more advisable to purchase some dividend- 
paying issue. 

Corona, Calif.: The U.S. Rubber Co. has been 
a div idend payer for many years, though it has sometimes | 
had to reduce or omit dividends. The preferred has paid | 
8 per cent. since 1906, the common 8 per cent. since Oct., 
1919. Rumors have been current that the common divi- 
dend cannot be kept at its present rate. The preferred is 
the safer issue, You can secure for your $10,000 diversi- 
fied investments that are reasonably safe in the following 
issues: Beth Steel 8 per cent. pfd., Union Pacific, Southern | 


| 





| pfd., American Car & Foundry pid. 


| passing or cutting. They may sell lower, but they belong 


| these uncertain times. 


| any address ,its booklet No. 





| years and is an authority on the resources and possibilities 





























Pacific, Atchison, U. 5. Steel pfd., American Locomotive 
American Woolen 
fd., Kansas City Southern pfd., S$. O. of N. J. pfd., 
Gone Union, and Westinghouse. At present these 
stocks appear to be immune from the epidemic of dividend 


to the class of issues on which one can pin faith even in 


New York, July 16, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, N. Y., will send on 
request their circ ular L, describing puts and calls guar- 
anteed by members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

The G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co., Miami, Fla., 
offers 7 per cent. first mortgage real estate bonds well 
secured on income-producing property and will mail to 

B 16, giving complete 
details. 

Many successful investors acknowledge indebtedness 
to the sound information and hel ful suggestions con- 
tained in the widely known “ Bac i Review.” Copies 
free on application to J. 5. Bache & Co., members N. Y. 
Stock Te sag 42 Broadwi ay, 

Investors who will study the prices of previous years | 
as far back say, as 1907, will realize how remarkably low | 
are today’s quotations for sound and seasoned stocks. | 
Chas. H. Clarkson & Co, 66 Broadway, New York, in 
order to make such comparison readily possible, have 
prepared a booklet giving the price range of all leading | 
stocks for a number of years, and will supply it on request | 
for LW-58. 

The 7 per cent. Investors Bonds which are being dis- 
tributed by the Investors Company, Madison and Kedzie 
State Bank, Chicago, and Inter-Southern Bldg., Louis- | 
ville, Ky., are first mortgages on high grade city yroperty, | 
and thus combine safety with their hberal yie “id. These 
bonds can, if desired, be bought on the partial payment | 
. For full particulars ask the company for booklets | 

o. 1-130. | 

The movements of Mexican Petroleum recently in the | 
stock market were the sensation of the hour, and were a | 
mystery to investors and speculators, This “Puzzle of 
Wall Street” is ably discussed in “Investment Survey 
No. 55,” issued by Scott & Stump specialists in odd lots, | 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Philadelphia, and 40 Exc hange 
Place, New York. A copy of this number of ‘Survey 
will be sent to any applicant on request, with the firm's 
Twenty Payment Booklet 5-5. 

Investors who may be intere ssted in the development of | 





| the Pacific Northwest can obtain full and reliable informa- | 


tion regarding the business situation in that section by | 
applying to the Ladd and Tilton Bank of Portland, Ore. | 
The bank has been in operation for more than three-score 
of the Pacific Northwest. It is also in a position to pur- 
chase and offer Pacific Northwest securities of a stable | 
character and suitable for careful investors. For a list of | 
' 


| offerings, write to the bank's Bond Dept. 





Average 
Prices 
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ibe JES the Recent 
pturn indicate 
that the Stock Market 


is now in line for Sus- 
tained Recovery? 


HE teady decline 
of the past year 
a half has carried prices 
to the lowest 
six years. 
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movements f. lI 
closely the basic cl 
in business conditions 
and it is now 
apparent that business 
has changed for the 
better. 
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OES this fore- 
letin LW.59 shadow a definite 
which mentions | turn in the long range 
a number of | price trend of the se- 
stocks in par- | Curities market? 
ticularly strong 
position. Also WE! have prepared 
page booklet ahi ghly interest- 
ing special bulletin on 
the subject. 


Write for bul- 
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CHarces 4. CuarKson« 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
‘TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 











THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
ationin business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 


Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages und money pane possibill- 

ties of this valuable method of stock tra 

No margin is required and the risk is limite 4 to their first 

cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 
Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


233 Broadway New York 








- - - 
Tel. Barclay 5216 








Under this Heading 
“Free Booklets for Investors” 


on this page you will find a 
descriptive list of booklets 
and circulars of information 
which will be of great value 
in arranging your invest- 
ments to produce maximum 
yield with safety. A num- 
ber of them are prepared 
especially for the smaller 
investor and the “beginner 
in investing.” 
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BETTER tire re- 
pair method is mak- 
ing men RICH! Chas. 
Evans, carpenter, 
net 0, Fonote hy AKING 
) a wee in sho 
shown here. Shaws of Mich., age 62, le aan 
TIRE SU RGE , has shop ‘in small town, 
writes: **( — receipts for May, June and July. 


1920, $30,000.0 


is easy to learn. 1 will teach you in two weeks, 
Within oey ere Jeo re started on road to fortune. Car 
<p DOURLES life — this NEW repair meth 
ing down DAILY 
ger 
: : Y step into automo- 
vile industry — the field that has made men rich. It 
put $6,000.00 in bank fc - John W. Blair, Ohio, in 12 
months; got ,000.00 for Fleming, of 
land, within I ear; and has 
done same for hundreds « 
others, ere amon oy in 
this business for YOU 
Investigate! a: de- 
tails. Send coupon 
at once for the 
FREE book. 


Capite ‘an at ee 

ol Ave., India 

Dear Sir: Send full details of pee 
to get into big paying busine<s quick’; 


Equigment Co. 


as I want 


Name 


Address 














z a 
“A Smart Hotel for ‘Smart People’’ 
Metropolitan in every respect, 
yet homey in its atmosphere 


HOTEL WOLCOTT 


Very desirable for women 
traveling alone 
Thirty-First St., by Fifth Ave 
The Wolcor New York 


MM ak an 





b. ere tia aunt 
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ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS UP TO 5 H. P. 
lm Stock at All Times 

Largest exctusrve Mas! Order Sena Motor dealers m the world Write for bargain catalog 

| Sateevros CHAS H_JOHNSTON - BOX 24, WEST END. PITTSBURGH, PA 


SONGWRITERS! "3". 
p vublic’ s de- 
mand for songs suitable for dancing and the oppor- 
tunities greatly changed conditions offer new 
writers, obtainable only in our ‘Songwriters Man- 
ual & Guide,’ sent free. Submit your ideas for 
songs at once for free criticism and advice. We re- 
vise poems compose music, secure c pyright and 
facilitate free publicaticn or outright sale of songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg.. N. Y 
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Ne can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


















Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Care.” It tells how 
I cured yself after stammering tor 20 yea 
8. N. Bogue, 4230 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 
SONG-POEMS WANTED. an ion ese o 
acceptance Beg 
to make your talent pa acquainted with ou pl 
to effect quick royalt ies or outr sale, We fur 
music copyright cme — ler common sense contr 
Booklet “‘Making FREI 
MUSIC. PUBLISHERS SERVICE 
Dept. 5 1431 Broadway Y.C 
PEANUTS | 4 Pounds extra large Virginia pea- 
i od, $1. postpaid B - 





let “Peanut a od Pr a 


Gates Peanut Co., Gates, N. C. 


SPLENDID CLERICAL WORK 
OPPORTUNITY 








Spare or whole time. No canvassing, good 
money. Chautauqua Business Builders, James- 
town, New York. 

WRITE for illustrated guide bo 


ATENT. * and “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





What Babe Has Done to Baseball 


(Concluded from page 129 


| 

|not as numerous as in the National, and 
|} showed poorer totals. The records of the 
were: Crawford, Tigers, seven: 
Athletics, nine; Speaker, Red Sox, 
seven. 


leaders 
Baker, . 
eight; and Lewis, of the same team, 

Think of it; in those days they used to 
call him “Home Run Baker” with a 
season’s total of nine four-sack clouts! 
Today he'd scarcely be noticed with that 
record. 

With these figures in mind let 
what is going on this vear in the land of 
swat, the beginning of a new baseball era. 
Babe Ruth is well on the road toward 
| wrecking his home-run record of last vear, 
having made twenty-seven before the end 
of June, a half month ahead of the date 
when he made that number of circuit 
smashes last season. Others who are 
hitting out homers with consistent regu- 
larity and who before July 4 had rolled 
round had plac ed to their credit more than 


us note 





the old-timers usually negotiated in a 
full season included, in the American 
League, Williams, St. Louis; Dykes, 
Walker, Perkins and Dugan, Philadel- 
| phia; Cobb and Heilman, Detroit; Smith 
(Cleveland; and Musel, New Yerk. 
In the National League Meusel, Philadel- 


Philadelphia, have 


phia, and Williams, 
home-runs_ to 


been helping with their 
keep the fans guessing beyond the seventh 
inning. 


“No more,” remarked Mr. Heydk 
“do you see the fans leaving the parks 
the end of the seventh inning, if one si 
or the other has a one or two run le: 
satisfied that nothing short of a mira: 
will turn the fortunes of the game in fa\ 
of the outfit with the short end of t 
score. No sirree! The modern sluge 
game has altered all this, and today 
fans know that no contest is ‘over’ unti! 
the last man is out in the final innin: 
that a batting rally is liable to start 
time. There have been instances 


any 
this season when trailing teams hay 
made as many as sIX or seven runs in thi 
ninth frame, and won out. 

Here are just a few instances to sho 
how games are being won in the final 
inning this season. With the score 4-2 


against them, the Braves recently romped 
over the Dodgers in the ninth, making 
five runs, one of which was a clean-up 
homer. Ina game between the Red Sox 
and Yankees, with the score tied at 6-6, 
a homer by Ruth in the tenth settled the 


argument beyond all question. 


And so the list) of smashing final 
inning rallies which have won games 
might be chronicled indefinitely, but. thi 


foregoing should clinch the statement that 
today no battle on the green diamond 
is “over” until the umpire has waved 
the last man out. 


Farmers Adopt Collective Bargaining 


(Conclude ! from page 137 


A committee of 25 has been operat 
ing the co-operative wool pools, which han 
dled 40,000,000 pounds of the 1920 clip in 
10 States at a considerable premium over 
the price offered by local buyers. 

The plan of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange farmers’ organiza- 
|tion of the South, for the co-operative 
| marketing of cotton, has been endorsed by 
the A. F. B. F. 

In addition to these 
have mainly to do with securing better 
prices for farm products through central! 
marketing agencies, the different bureaus 
of the A. F. B. F. have not been idle. 
Here are some of their achievements: 

Through the influence of Clifford 
Thorne, the transportation expert em 
ploved by the A. F, B. F., railway valua- 
tions for purposes of computing guar- 
anteed earnings, were $1,700, 
000,000 making an average annual saving 
in freight charges of $30 to every farmer in 
the United States. 

They have secured credit for farmers 
by inducing the Federal Reserve Board to 
direct banks to accept warehouse receipts 
for wool and wheat as collateral on loans 
and by influencing the Board to deposit 
$30,000,000 in Mid-West banks to finance 


cr¢ ps. 


projects, which 





reduced 


moving of grain 

3. Various projects of direct benefit to 
started, such as re 
studying perti 
pushing an 
supplving 


farmers have been 
search departments for 
nent farmers’ problems, 
extensive legislative program, 
market, shipping and other information, 


ete. 


While it is not expected that the whole 


farmers’ program will be put into opera- 
tion immediately, or that it will work a 
millennium when it is started, much that is 
constructive is now under way. The 
U.S. Grain Growers expect to be in a 
position to handle much of the 1921 crop, 
and an extensive membership campaign is 
meeting with general Old-es 
tablished chains of farmers’ elevators are 
being taken over. 

The men in charge have spent the best 
lives in this work. C. F 
Gustafson, president, was the head of a 
large co-operative union in’ Nebraska. 
William G. Eckhard, chairman of the 
organization committee and treasurer of 
the Farmers’ Finance Corporation, has 
risen to his present rank through years of 
work in various farmers’ associations, and 
was most recently with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, which lately gave the 
Chicago Grain Exchange the scare of its 
life. The Lantz bills, which would have 
regulated dealing in grain futures, were 
finally defeated, but not until the grain 
interests had spent half a million dollars in 

i bitter fight against them. 

These vast co-operative enterprises will 

oon until they have had a thorough trial. 
The farmer has much at stake, he will 
make mistakes, but he will keep on until 
he either wins out or is whipped in an even 
fight. interests, which 
have fattened on both the producer and 
the consumer, will suffer; the producer is 
likely to profit and the consumer will not 


success, 


vears of their 


Some business 


lose. In fact the latter has a great chance 
to gain along with the tiller of — the 
soil. 
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The Lost Needle 

; 
HERE’S an old English play known as 
“Gammer Gurton’s Needle.”’ Its plot is woven 


around the loss of the family needle—no trifling 
misfortune in the days of old. 


Today, in this era of ours, life is so rich in com- 
forts that we seldom wonder how folks got along 
in the ancient world. And we sometimes forget 
what an important role advertising has played in 
making life pleasant and altogether livable. 


Advertising has one of the leading parts in the 
eternal drama of dollars. To it is directly due 
much of the multiplication of products and ser- 
vices which has come about during the last half 
century. 


It has smoothed the mechanics of existence— 
made life easier and more pleasant by bringing 
countless necessities—once considered luxuries— 
within our easy reach and into continuous use. 

Think of this for a minute. You owe much to 


advertising. 


And you miss much when you fail to read it! 























No Underwear is ‘‘B. V. D.” 
without This Red Woven Label 








BEST RETAIL TRADE 
Grade Mark Frg US Pt Of and Fore gn Countries) 
It is your Guarantee of 
Value and Satisfaction 


"o.V. 0.” | 
.V. LJ. Underwear developed an entirely new principle 


which completely revolutionized summer underwear. 


The foundations of the world-wide popularity of ‘“B. V. D.” 
Underwear are value and satisfaction. 

The “B.V. D.” ideal of service is expressed in the durable fabric, 
made in our cotton mills, and in every successive stage of manu- 


facture—the result: proper-fitting, comfort-giving, long-wearing 


Underwear—“‘B.V. D.” 


a Suality Ever Maintained 
“B. V. D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch 7 “BV. D.” Coat Cut Under- 
) shirts and Knee Length 


Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) Men’s ‘ 
$1.5othe suit, Youth’s $1.15 the suit THE B, V. D. COMPANY Drawers, goc the garment. 
NEW YORK 














